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X VII—Continven. 

Presently she inquired, with a view of changing 
the subject, and ¢A gesting a more agreeable 
triin of thoaght-— 

“ Do you love Louis, Louise?” ~ 

“Certainly I do,” replied Louise, wiping her 
eyes. 

[| do not believe it, you little child; you say 
it so composedly. Young ladies ought to blush 
when such a question is asked them.” 

“ For what ?” 

“| don’t know, but I know that you committed 
a breach of etiquette when you omitted to be cov- 
ered with confusion at my abrupt question. 
Therefore, [do not believe you love Louis ac- 
cording to established rules. Say—which do you 
love most—me or Louis ?” 

“ Louis—but I love you, too,” hastily added the 
gentle girl, taking the hand of her governess, 

“ Louis—or your mother ?” 

“ Oh, my mother.” 

“| thought so! Unlucky Louise,” s.id Brighty 
to herself ‘“ The only reason, then, why youare 
miserable with your mother, and happy with 
Louis, is because the former is selfish, proud, 

jealous, and exacting in her affection, and the lat- 
ter is noble and disinterested. Becauge Mrs. 
Armstrong constantly suppresses the manifesta- 
tion of her maternal love, while Louis freely ex- 
presses his generous affection.” 

“But, Brighty, what do you know about love ?” 
timidly inquired Miss Armstrong. 

“ Nothing, experimentally, Louise! Nothing, 
at least, of such love as exists, or is presumed to 
exist, between a betrothed couple. I have a sort 
of protecting affection for you, and a sisterly re- 
gard for Susan Somerville and Zoe Dove. That 
is the growth of time, association, and esteem ; but 
for any other love—for the love that poets rave 
about—I know nothing of it, and I am twenty- 
three years old. I never wish to marry, except 
to attain my proper elevation in socigty, and to 
escape the unjust reproaches vented upon old 
maids.” 

“You would make a good nun, Brighty.” 

“Certainly! that would be a way of solving 
the problem. I might thereby attain a handsome 
establishment, and escape the odium of old maid- 
enhood—winning the glory of self-sacrifice, in- 
stead. Yes, Louise, I think I might be persuaded 
to take the veil; I should make a very good nun, 
provided they would elect me Abbess, and set me 
at the head of a magnificent Abbey—always pro- 
viding that the Abbey should be magnificent—the 
dress of the Abbey dignified and becoming, and 
the ritual of the sisterhood sublime. I will think 
of it, Louise.” 

Thus Britannia rattled on, to restore the 
cheerfulness of her pupil. Louise went to draw 
the window curtains, to shut out the full moon- 
beams that were flooding the chamber with silver 
light. 

“ Does the moonlight disturb your sleep, Lou- 
ise 2” 

“ Oh, no—never.” 

“Then do not shut it out, love; it is churlish 
to shut it out. I like, when lying awake, to gaze 
through the window at that glorious world float- 
ing free in space. And sometimes it seems to me 
a bright spirit, smiling blessing in upon me.” 
Louise left the blinds open and the curtains up, 
and the two girls retired to bed. They occupied 
the same couch. Neither fellasleep. Britannia’s 
thoughts had reverted tothe “to be, or not to be,” 
of her own possibly brilliant destiny, and Louise 
was thinking of her mother. At last, at the end 
of half an hour, she said— 

“ Brighty, are you awake?” 

“ Yes, my child.” 

“ Brighty, I am troubled about my dearest 
mother. How do you know that she is gloomy 
about my marriage ?” 

“ Louise, I was wrong to say anything to you 
upon the subject. My besetting sin is conversa- 
tion; if I could not converse, I should have to 
scribble, and that would ink my fingers—think 
of something else, my dear.” 

“But, Brighty, you who are so young, and 
who have been without family ties of any sort, 
from your earliest infancy up, how is it that you 
can enter so deeply into the emotions of a mother 
parting with her daughter, a daughter leaving 
her mother; the relative and comparative na- 
ture of parents’ love for their sons and their 
daughters—you, who were never a mother, and, I 
was going to say, never a daughter 2” 

“You might have said it. I do not remember 
my parents.” 

“But how do you know a parent’s heart, 
then?” 

“In a small way, as Shakspeare knew a mon- 
arch’s heart, a villain’s heart, a woman’s heart— 
he, who was neither a king, rascal, nor woman— 
by inturTIon. You do not know what the idea is 
that that very common word pretends to present. 
The Lexicons define it by synonyms, without ex- 
plaining it. Instinctive knowledge—inspired knowl- 
edge—what is it? whence comes it, then, Lou- 
ise? It may be the answer, the sum total, of 
past experiences—the experiences without the 
memory of a preéxistence. Inspiration, Genius— 
what are they, Louise? They may be condensed ; 
the precipitated wisdom of a long chain of many 
links of past lives. We sink into a reverie, we 
catch the gleam of a new ray of light, or the tone 
of a new prophetic voice; we seek it, pursue it 
eagerly, to lose sight and sound of it away down 
in the caves of our inner life, whither it has 
withdrawn. We watch, and wait, and listen, for 
the voice within to speak—for the light within 

to shine—in vain! It has died away in silence— 
died away in darkness—until some unexpected 
sight or sound, some merest trifle—the shadow 
dy awe 3 be hills, a cadence in the laugh- 

glorious Vieht- dele erie ny *, i ga val 

eubof wublliie heruteye Weng eae 
genics! May teen ony: We call it inspiration— 
. y it not be poetical memory, rather— 
the recovery of lost knowled d isd ; 
out the recolleeti . geand wisdom, with- 
‘ on of its acquirement ?” murmur- 
ed Brighty, half awake, half asleep, sinking 
dreamily into unconsc; ’ 
“It is the tanta 

moon, fallin moon; yes, of course, it is the fall 

awake and - PRs mp yale glisaghezad 
‘ping out popes han eanren a Laviencatap- 

retorning to and closing the blinds.) Then 
to her couch, she changed her pillow 
and fell asleep. » 

The stage left the next morning, after an early 

st. Brighty, on reéntering the coach with 
in Stuart-Gordon, began to put 
Practice her resolution of distant reserve. She 





was perfetly sincere in her intention to persevere 
in gently repulsing the General’s advances ; yet 
the most skillful coquetry could not have devised 
a better plan for bringing matters to a crisis. 

The end of this day’s journey brought the trav- 
ellers to Baltimore. Here they designed remain- 
ing one day, for the purpose of seeing something 
of the city, and of making a few more purchases. 
They spent the day in walking or riding through 
the city, and returned to their hotel at night so 
fatigued, that the ladies retired to their apart- 
ment very early in the evening. 

On reaching their room, Brighty observed on 
the toilet-table a small packet, addressed to her- 
self, having the card of General Stuart-Gordon 
attached to it. She opened the packet, and found 
a casket ; she raised the lid, and a beautiful set of 
jewels flashed into her eyes! First an exclama- 
tion of admiration and delight escaped her lips, as 
she held them nearer the light, to examine their 
brilliancy; but in the next instant she fell into 
gravity—raised the card and looked at it—then 
glanced at Louise, who was undressing in a dis, 
tant part of the room, and quite unconscious of 
the treasures on the dressing-table—then she 
looked again in admiration on the jewels. They 
consisted of ear-rings, breastpin, necklace, and 
bracelet, of fine topazes. Lastly, she closed the 
casket, wrapped it again in its envelope, tied it 








se@@rely, and, taking writing materials from her 
trunk, stood there and penned the following char- 
acteristic note: 


“ Britannia O'Riley offers her earnest and most 
respectful esteem to General Stuart-Gordon, and 
solicits his permission to return the accompanying 
casket, with deep gratitude, and with this expla- 
nation : 

“ Britannia O’Riley’s circumstances, by denying 
her the privilege of making costly presents, deprive 
her of the pleasure of receiving them.” 


When she had folded, sealed, and directed this 
note, she attached it to the top of the packet by 
slipping it in between the cords and the envelope, 
and rang the bell. A chamber-maid answered it. 

“ Do you know the number of the room occupied 
by the gentleman who accompanied us hither?” 

“Yes, Miss; it is number twenty-six—the next 
room but one.” 

“Has he retired yet?” 

“No, Miss; I have just seen him enter the 
reading-room.” 

“ Then, if his door is open, take this packet and 
leave it on his dressing-table, and return and let 
me know when you have done so,” said Britannia, 
handing the casket. 

The girl took it and went, and in two minutes 
returned to report her errand accomplished. 

“ What was that, Brighty ?” inquired Louise, as 
the girl left the room. 

“ Oh, only a purchase of the General’s, left upon 
our toilet-table”” And the girls retired to rest. 

Early the next mornivg, and as soon as he had 
ascertained that the young ladies had arisen and 
dressed, General Stuart-Gordon rapped at their 
door, and, upon its being opened, offered his arms 
to the girls with an air of sad ceremony, to conduct 
them down to breakfast. 

The passage of breakfast was rather amusing, 
could the spectator have been in the secret. The 
General was very grave, ate but little, and heaved 
great sighs, as he buttered his bread. At the end 
of breakfast, both the young ladies arose to return 
to their room, and get ready to resume their jour- 
ney. But General Stuart-Gordon stepped after 
them and arrested their further progress by taking 
the hand of Britannia,and inquiring in a low but 
assured tone if Miss O’Riley would grant him the 
favor of an interview. Britannia bowed her head 
in assent, and suffered herself to be conducted to 
the ladies’ parlor, then vacant, and led with great 
deference to a seat. 

General Stuart-Gordon, standing respectfully 
before her, said— 

“ Miss O'Riley, you have humbled me.” 

“T am very unhappy in having undesignedly 
offended you, sir,” said Brighty. 

“T said that you had humbled me, Miss O’Ri- 
ley.” 

“The term is inadmissible, applied to General 
Stuart-Gordon. I would not hear my best friend 
use it in connection with your honored name.” 

“ Miss O'Riley, Iam humbled ; you will restore 

my self-respect by the acceptance of the small of- 
fering laid upon your shrine.” 
“ General Stuart-Gordon, you will pardon me, 
and permit me to adhere to a rule that circum- 
stances make it necessary for my self-respect that 
I should observe.” 

“ Then this seems to be a question of pride be- 
tween us.” 

“ Of propriety.” 

“ Miss O'Riley, you are proud.” 

“T acknowledge the fact.” 

“You are haughty.” 

“ Perhaps so, sometimes, and with some people.” 

“ Arrogant.” 

“ Never.” 

“Disprove the charge, then, by receiving from 
a friend a bauble, that any other young lady, un- 
der the same circumstances, would accept without 
hesitation.” 

“ But I am not ‘any other young lady,’” replied 
Britannia, rising, and drawing up her slight, elas- 
tic: figure. 

“T said that you were arrogant, and so you are.” 

“You misapprehend me, sir. I humbly thank 
you for all and sundry your benevolent wishes and 
intentions towards me,” said Brighty. 

“Miss O'Riley,’ questioned General Stuart- 
Gordon, after a pause, “what disposition shall I 
make of this casket?” ~ 

“Your own discretion will direct you aright, 
General Stuart-Gordon. It would be great pre- 
sumption in me to suggest their proper destina- 
tion” 

“The boudoir of the future Mrs. Stuart-Gor- 
don” —— 

“ Would be a very fitting disposal of them.” 

“T perfectly agree with you. And I lay them 
at the feet of the future Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, if 
Miss O'Riley will honor-the ancient name by ac- 
cepting it, with the devotion of its oldest repre- 
sentative,” exclaimed the General, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, by gallantly dropping upon one 
knee, and depositing the casket at the feet of 
Britannia. 

(Don’t laugh, or rather do if you like ; but this 
was something like the style of wooing in our 
grandmother’s days—the days of hoops and high- 
heeled shoes—of damask and brocades—of high 
head-dresses—stately, minuet walks— elaborate 
double curtesies, first to the right and then to 
the left—of gallant toasts, and of set speeches— 
when Lord Chesterfield’s letters, Sir Charles 
Grandison, &c., formed the light literature of the 
day. Yes! this was the style of courtship in favor 
with gentlemen of the old school, especially where 
the gentlemen were old themselves, and somewhat 
stiff and proud. Many a reported courtship of 
the olden time have [ heard from the lips of my 
grandmother and grand-aunts. It may be that 
these stately airs were assumed only by the de- 
scendants of the cavalier settlers, the citizens of 
aristocratic Maryland and Virginia. It may be 
that the republican children of the Puritans never 
affected such.) ‘ 

But while I have been talking with you, Brit- 
annia has been standing there with her eyes 
cast upon the ground, with her hand clasped in 
that of General Stuart-Gordon, receiving his dec- 
laration. 

At its close, she gravely withdrew her hand, 
and, saying calmly, “General Stuart-Gordon 
amuses himself at my expense,” curtesied, and 
was passing from the room, when he stepped 
quickly after her, and, taking her hand, said— 

“Miss O'Riley, I admire you! I would say, 
Britannia,. I love thee, but that your lip might 
curl to hear such a declaration from a man of my 
years. But, Britannia, I do very earnestly re- 
spect you, very highly esteem you—my happiness 
is dependent upon your society. _I wish to make 
you my wife, the mistress of my house, the com- 
panion of my domestic life, the partner of my 80- 
cial and solitary hours. Britannia, do you think 
that a woman could be happy as the wife of aman 
many years her senior?” 

There was a deep-toned sadness in his voice as 
he asked this question, that appealed to Brighty’s 
sympathies. She answered him, gently— 

“Oh! yes! | think so—when all other circum- 
stances are in harmony ”—— . 

“Could you be happy thus situated, Brit- 
annia ?” 

“T could.” ; 

“Then I am to vaderstand that you entertain 
my suit, Brighty ? 

fewer wikeuals gravely withdrew her hand, 
and replied, earnestly— 

“General Stuart-Gordon, I feel very highly 
honored and very deeply grateful for your pref- 
‘erence. But me to hope for your 
néss in a union with some other lady more w 
the distinction of your high alliance.” 

“<Some other Y Alas! Britannia, 





the heart. There is no more blooming in the 
winter !” 

“Permit me to retire, General,” said Britan- 
nia, respectfully. 

“Go, Britannia,” said he, sadly. And she cur- 
tesied and left the parlor. “Go, Brighty,” mur- 
mured the sexagenarian lover, more maudlin, sen- 
timental, desolate, heart-broken, than a boy of 
eighteen in his first love troubles. “Go, 
Brighty ”— 

“ Go, thou vision! brightly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell— 

Go! for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and beauty, fare thee well.” 


As his biographer, [ am ashamed of General 
Henry Cartwright Stuart-Gordon, U.S. A., just 
at this crisis! [I am mortified that he should thus 
abandon his dignity, even when solitary in the 
parlor of the Hotel. And I think it was 
well that, before he grew any worse or got any 
farther, the shrill blast of the matter-of-fact and 
peremptory stage-horn broke in upon his music 
and his poetry, his passion and his foolery, and 
called him from his ramble in the meandering 
paths of fancy, to the rough turnpike journey of 
real life. 

In half an hour, the travellers were once more 
on the road, and in three more days they had 
reached Mont Crystal in safety. 

[To BE ouerttarrs n] 
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SPEECH OF MR. CLAY IN THE SENATE. 


—- 


Turspay, Fesrvary 4, 1850. 
> > 


The first resolution, Mr. President, as you are 
aware, relates to California, and it declares that 
California, with suitable limits, ought to be ad- 
mitted as a member of this Union, without the 
imposition of any restriction either to interdict 
or to introduce slavery within her limits. Well, 
now, is there any concession in this resolution by 
either party to the other? I know that gentle- 
men who come from slaveholding States say the 
North gets all that it desires; but by whom does 
it get it? Does it get it by any action of Con- 
gress? If slavery be interdicted within the lim- 
its of California, has it heen done by Congress— 
by this Government? No, sir. That interdic- 
tion is imposed by California herself. And has 
it not been the doctrine of all parties, that when 
a State is about to be admitted into the Union, 
the State has a right to decide for itself whether 
it will or will not have slavery within its limits ? 

The great principle, sir, which was in contest 
upon the memorable occasion of the introduction 
of Missouri into the Union was, whether it was 
competent or not competent for Congress to im- 
pose any restriction which should exist after she 
became a member of the Union? We who were 
in favor of the admission of Missouri contended 
that no such restriction should be imposed. We 
contended that, whenever she was once admitted 
into the Union, she had all the rights and _ privi- 
leges of any preéxisting State in the Union; 
and that among these rights and privileges one 
was to decide for herseif whether slavery should 
or should not exist within her limits; that> she 
had as much a right to decide upon the introduc- 
tion of slavery or its abolition, as New York had 
a right to decide on the introduction or abolition 
of slavery ; and that, although subsequently ad- 
mitted, she stood amongst her peers equally in- 
vested with all the privileges that any one of the 
original thirteen States had a right to enjoy. 
And so, sir, [ think that those who have been 
contending with so much earnestness and perse- 
verance for the Wilmot Proviso, onght to reflect 
that, even ifthey could carry their object, and adopt 
the Proviso, it ceases the moment any State or 
Territory to which it was applicable came to be 
admitted asa member of the Union. Why, sir, 
no one contends now, no one believes that with 
regard to those Northwestern States to which the 
Ordinance of 1787 applied—Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Michigan—no one can now believe but 
that any one of those States, if they thought 
proper to do it, have just as much right to intro- 
duce slavery within their borders as Virginia has 
to maintain the existence of slavery within hers. 
Then, sir, if in the struggle for power and em- 
pire between the two classes of States a decision 
it California has taken place adverse to the wishes 

of the Southern States, it is a decision not made 
by the General Government. 

Mr. President, the next resolution in the series 
which I have offeredI beg gentlemen candidly 
now to look at. I was aware, perfectly aware, of 
the perseverance with which the Wilmot Proviso 
was insisted upon. I know that every one of the 
free States in this Union, without exception, had 
by its legislative body passed resolutions instruct- 
ing their Serfators and requesting their Repre- 
sentatives to get that restriction incorporated in 
any Territorial Government which might be es- 
tablished under the auspices of Congress. I knew 
how much, and I regretted how much, the free 
States had put théfr hearts upon the adoption of 
this measure. In the second resolution I call 
upon them to waive persisting in it. I ask them, 
for the sake of peace and in the spirit- of mutual 
forbearance to other members of the Union, to 
give it up—to no longer insist upon it—to see, as 
they must see, if their eyes are open, the dangers 
which lie ahead, if they persevere in insisting 
upon it. When I called upon them in this reso- 
lution to do this, was I-not bound to offer, for a 
surrender of that favori# principle or measure 
of theirs, some compensation, not as an equivalent 
by any means, but some compensation in the spirit 
of mutual forbearance, which, animating one side, 
ought at the same time to actuate the other side ? 
Well, sir, what is it that is offered them? It is 
a declaration of what I characterized, and must 
still characterize, with great deference to all 
those who entertain opposite opinions, as two 
truths, I will not say incontestable, but to me 
clear, and I think they ought to be regarded as 
indisputable truths. What are they? The first 
is, that by law slavery no longer exists in any 
part of the acquisitions made by us from the Re- 
public of Mexico; and the other is, that in our 
opinion, according to the probabilities of the case, 
slavery never will be introduced into any portion 
of the Territories so acquired from Mexico. Now, 
I have heard it said that this declaration of what 
I call these two truths, is equivalent to the enact- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso. I have heard this 
asserted ; but is that the case? If the Wilmot 
Proviso be adopted in Territorial Governments 
established over these countries acquired from 
Mexico, it would be a positive enactment, a pro- 
hibition, an interdiction as to the introduction of 
slavery within them; but, with regard to these 
opinions, 1 had hoped, and I shall still indulge 
the hope, that those who represent the free States 
will be inclined not to insist—indecd it would be 
extremely difficult to give to these declarations 
the form of positive enactment. I had hoped that 
they would be satisfied with the simple expres- 
sion of the opinion of Congress, leaving it upon 
the basis of that opinion, without asking for what 
seems to me almost impracticable, if not impossi- 
ble—for any subsequent enactment to be intro- 
duced into the bill by which Territorial Govern- 
ments should be established. And I can only 
say that the second resolution, even without the 
declaration of these two truths expressed, would 
be much more acceptable to me than with them; 
but I could not forget that I was proposing a 
scheme of arrangement and compromise, and I 
could not, therefore, depart from the duty which 
the preparation of such a scheme seems to me 
to impose, of offering, whilst we ask the sur- 
render on one side of a favorite measure, of offer- 
ing to the other side some compensation for that 
surrender or sacrifice. What are the truths, Mr. 
President? The first is, that by law slavery does 
not exist within the Territories ceded to us by 
the Republic of Mexico. It is a misfortune, sir, 
in the various weighty and important topics which 
are connected with the subject that [ am now ad- 
dressing you upon, that any one of the five or six 
furnishes a theme for a lengthened speech, and I 
am therefore reduced to the necessity, I think, at 
least in this stage of the discussion, of limiting 
myself rather to the expression of opinions than 
going at any great length into the discussion of 
all these various topics. 

Now, with respect to the opinion here express- 
ed, that slavery does not exist in the Territories 
ceded to the United States by Mexico, I can only 
refer to the fact of the passage of the law by the 
Supreme Government of Mexico abolishing it, I 
think in 1924, and to the subsequent passage of 
a law by the legislative body of Mexico, I forget 
in what year, by which they proposed—what it 
is true they never carried into fall effect—com- 
pensation to the owners of slaves for the property 
of which they were stripped by the act of aboli- 

I can only refer to the acquiescence of 
Mexico in the abolition of slavery, from the time 
of its extinction down to the time of the treaty 
by which we acquired these countries. But all 
Mexico, so far as I know, acquiesced in the non- 
existence of slavery. Gentlemen, I know, talk 
about the irregularity of the law by which that 
act was ished ;-but does it become us, & 
foreign Power, to look into the mode by which an 
object has been accomp! by another foreign 





Power, when she herself is satisfied with what 


she has done, and when, too, she isthe exclusive 
judge whether an object which is local and muni- 
cipal to herself has been or has not been accom- 
plished in conformity with her fundamental laws? 
Why, Mexico upon this subject showed to the 
last moment her anxiety, in the documents which 
were laid before the country upon the subject of 
the negotiation of this treaty by Mr. Trist. 
Amongst them you will find this passage in one of 
his despatches : 

“ Among the points which came under discus- 
sion was the exclusion of slavery from all territory 
which should pass from Mexico. In the course of 
their remarks on the subject, I was told that if it 
Were proposed to the people of the United States 
to part with a portion of their territory, in order 
that the inquisition should be therein established, 
the proposal could not excite stronger feelings of 
abhorrence than those awakened in Mexico by 
the prospect of the introduction of slavery in any 
territory parted with by her. Our conversation 
on this topic was perfectly frank, and no less 
friendly ; and the more effective upon their minds, 
inasmuch as I was enabled to say, with perfect 
security, that although their impressions respect- 
ing the practical fact of slavery, as it existed in the 
United States, were, I had no doubt, entirely erro- 
neous, yet there was probably no difference be- 
tween my individual views and sentiments on 
slavery, considered in itself, and those which they 
entertained. I concluded !yr s*suyring them that 
the bare mention of the subject Hi ang treaty to 
which the United States were a party, was an 
absolute impossibilty; that no President of the 
United States would dare to present any such 
treaty to the Senate; and that if it were in their 
power to offer me the whole territory described in 
our project, increased ten-fold in value, and, in 
addition to that, covered a foot thick all over 
with pure gold, upon the single condition that sla- 
very should be excluded therefrom, I could not 
entertain the offer for a moment, nor think even 
of communicating it to Washington. The matter 
ended in their being fully satisfied that this topic 
was one not to be touched, and it was dropped, 
with good feeling on both sides.” 

Thus you find, sir, that in the very act, in the 
very negotiation by which the treaty was conclu- 
ded, ceding to us the countries in question, the 
diplomatic representatives of the Mexican repub- 
lic urged the abhorrence with which Mexico 
would view the introduction of slavery into any 
portion of tae Territory which she was about to 
cede to the United States. The clause of prohibi- 
tion was not inserted in consequence of the firm 
ground taken by Mr. Trist, and his declaration 
that it was an utter impossibility to mention the 
subject. 

I take it, then, sir—and availing myself of the 
benefit of the discussions which took place ona 
former occasion on this question, and which I 
think have left the Whole country under the im- 
pression of the non-existence of slavery within 
the whole of the territory in the ceded Territo- 
ries—I take it for granted that what I have said, 
aided by the reflection of gentlemen, will satisfy 
them of that first truth, thatslavery does not exist 
there by law, unless slavery was carried there the 
moment the treaty was ratified by the two parties, 
and under the operation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Now, really, I must say, that 
upon the idea that eo insfanti upon the consumma- 
tion of the treaty the Constitution of the United 
States spread itself over the acquired territory, 
and carried along with it the institution of slavery, 
the proposition is so irreconcileable with any com- 
prehension or reason that I possess, that I hardly 
know how to meet it. 

Why, these United States consist of thirty 
States. In fifteen of them there was slavery, in 
fifteen of them slavery did not exist. Well, how 
can it be argued that the fifteen slave States, by 
the operation of the Constitution of the United 
States, carried into the ceded Territory their in- 
stitution of slavery, any more than it can be ar- 
gued on the other side that, by the operation of 
the same Constitution, the fifteen free States car- 
ried into the ceded Territory the principle of 
freedom which they from policy have chosen to 
adopt within their limits? Why, sir, let me sup- 
pose a case. Let me imagine that Mexico had 
never abolished slavery there at all—let me sup- 
pose that it was existing in point‘of fact and in 


‘virtue of law, from the shores of the Pacific to 


those of the Gulf of Mexico, at the moment of 
the cession of these countries to us by the treaty 
in question. With what patience would gentle- 
men coming from slaveholding States listen to any 
argument which should be urged by the free 
States, that, notwithstanding the existence of sla- 
very within those territories, the Constitution of 
the United States abolished it the moment it ope- 
rated upon and took effect in the ceded Territory ? 
Well, is there not just as much ground to contend 
that where a moiety of the States is free and the 
other moiety is slaveholding, the principle of free- 
dom which prevails in the one class shall operate 
as much as the principle of slavery which prevails 
in the other? Can you come, amidst this conflict 
of interests, principles, and legislation, which pre- 
vails in the two parts of the Union, to any other 
conclusion than that which [ understand to be the 
conclusion of the public law of the world, of 
reason, and justice: that the status of law, as it 
existed at the moment of the conquest or the acqui- 
sition, remains until it is altered by the sove- 
reign authority of the conquering or acquiring 
power? That is the great principle which you 
can scarcely turn over a page of public law of the 
world without finding recognised and everywhere 
established. The laws of Mexico, as they exist- 
ed atthe moment of the cession of the ceded 
Territories to this country, remained the laws un- 
til, and unless, they were altered by that new 
sovereign power which this peopleand these Terri- 
tories come under in consequence of the treaty of 
cession to the United States. 


I think then, Mr. President, that, without tres- 
passing further, or exhausting the little stock of 
strength which I have, and for which I shall have 
abundant use in .the progress of the argument, I 
may leave that part of the subject with two or 
three observations only upon the general power 
which [ think appertains to this Government on 
the subject of slavery. 


Sir, before I approach that subject, allow me to 
say that, in my humble judgment, the institution 
of slavery presents two questions totally distinct, 
and resting on entirely different grounds—slavery 
within the States, and slavery without the States. 
Congress, the General Government, has no pow- 
er, under the Constitution of the United States, 
to touch slavery within the States, except in the 
three specified particulars in that instrument: to 
adjust the subject of representation ; to impose 
taxes when a system of direct taxation is made; 
and to perform the duty of surrendering, or caus- 
ing to be delivered up, fugitive slaves that may 
escape from service which they owe in slave States, 
and take refuge in free States. And, sir, I am 
ready to say, that if Congress were to attack, 
within the States, the institution of slavery, for 
the purpose of the ovgrthrow or extinction of 
slavery, that then, Mr. President, my voice would 
be for war; then would be made a case which 
would justify, in the sight of God and in the pres- 
ence of the nations of the earth, resistance, on 
the part of the slave States, to such an unconstitu- 
tional and usurped attempt as would be made on 
the supposition which I have stated. Then we 
should be acting in defence of our rights, our 
domicils, our property, our safety, our lives; and 
then, I think, would be furnished a case in which 
the slaveholding Siates would be justified, by all 
considerations which pertain to the happiness and 
security of man, to employ every instrument 
which God or nature had placed in their hands to 
resist such an attempt on the part of the free 
States. And then, if unfortunately civil war 
should break out, and we should present to the 
nations of the earth the spectacle of one portion 
of this Union endeavoring to subvert an institu- 
tion in violation of the Constitution and the most 
sacred obligations which can bind men, we should 
present the spectacle in which we should have the 
sympathies, the good wishes, and the desire for 
our success by all men who love justice and truth. 
Far different, I fear, would be our case—if un- 
happily we should be plunged into civil war—if 
the two parts of this country should be placed in 
& position hostile towards each other, in order to 
carry slavery into the new Territories acquired 
from Mexico. 

Mr. President, we have heard, all of us have 
read of the efforts of France to propagate—what, 
on the continent of Europe? Not slavery, sir ; 
not slavery, but the rights of man; and we know 
the fate of her‘efforts in a work of that kind. 
Bat if the two portions of this Confed should 
unhappily be involved in civil war, in which the 
effort on the one side would be to restrain the in- 
troduction of slavery into new Territories, and on 
the other side to force its introduction there, what 
& spectacle should we present to the contempla- 
tion of astonished emer An an — to 

pagate righ must say—though I trust 
fe wall Seaphuend to be said with no desire to 
excite feeling—an effort to propagate wrong in 
the Territories thus acquired from Mexico! It 
would be a war in which we should have no sym- 





pathy, no good wishes, and in which all mankind 








would be against us, and in which our own history 
itself would be against us; for, from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution down to the present 
time, we have constantly reproached our British 
ancestors for the introduction of slavery into this 
country ; and allow me to say that, in my opinion, 
it is one of the best defences which can be made 
to preserve the institution in this counry, that it 
was forced upon us against the wishes of our an- 
cestors, our own colonial ancestors, and by the 
cupidity of our British commercial ancestors. — 

The power, then, Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion—and I will extend it to the introduction as 
well as the prohibition of slavery in the new Ter- 
ritories—I think the power does exist in Con- 
gress, and I think there is that important distinc- 
tion between slavery outside of the States, and 
slavery inside of the States, that all outside is de- 
bateable, all inside of the States is undebateable. 
The Government has no right to touch the insti- 
tution within the States; but whether she has, 
and to what extent she has the right or not to 
touch it outside of the States, is a question which 
is debateable, and upon which men may fairly and 
honestly differ, but which, decided however it 
may be decided, furnishes, in my judgment, no 
just occasion for breaking up this happy and glo- 
rious Union of ours. 

I think there are two sources of power, either 
of which is, in my judgment, sufficient to warrant 
the exercise of the power, if it was deemed prop- 
er to exercise it, either to introduce or to keep 
out slavery, outside the States, within the Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up time, of 
which already so much has been consumed, to 
show that, according to my sense of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or rather according to 
the sense in which the clause has been interpreted 
for the last fifty years, the clause which confers 
on Congress the power to regulate the Territo- 
ries and other property of the United States con- 
veys the authority. 

Mr. President, with my worthy friend from 
Michigan—and I use the term in the best and 
most emphatic sense, for I believe he and I have 
known each other longer than he or I have 
known any other Senator in this hall—I cannot 
concur, although I entertain the most profound 
respect for the opinions he has advanced upon 
the subject adverse to my own; but I must say,* 
when a point is settled by all the elementary wri- 
ters of our country, by all the departments of our 
Government, legislative, executive, and judicial— 
when it has been so settled for a period of fifty 
years, and never was seriously disturbed till re- 
cently, that I think, if we are to regard anything 
as fixed and settled under the administration of 
this Constitution of ours, it isa question which 
has thus been invariably and uniformly settled in 
a particular way. Or are we to come to this con- 
clusion, that nothing, nothing on earth, is settled 
under this Constitution, but that everything is 
unsettled ? 

Mr. President, we have to recollect it is very 
possible—sir, it is quite likely—that when 
that Constitution was framed, the application 
of it to such Territories as Louisiana, Flori- 
da, California, and New Mexico, was never with- 
in the contemplation of its framers. It will be 
recollected that when that Constitution was fra- 
med, the whole country northwest of the Ohio 
river was unpeopled; and it will be recollected, 
also, that the exercise and the assertion of the 
power to make Governments for Territories in 
their infant state, are, in theaature of the power, 
temporary, and to terminate whenever they have 
acquired a population competent for self-govern- 
ment. Sixty thousand is the number fixed by 
the Ordinance of 1787. Now, sir, recollect that 
when this Constitution was adopted, and that ter- 
ritory was unpeopled, is it possible that Congress, 
to whom it had been ceded by the States, for the 
common benefit of the ceding State and all other 
members of the Union—is it possible that Con- 
gress has no right, whatever, to declare what de- 
scription of settlers should occupy the public 
lands? Suppose they took up the opinion that 
the introduction of slavery would enhance the 
value of the land, and enable them to command 
for the public treasury a greater amount from 
that source of revenue, than by the exclusion of 
slaves, would they not have had the right to say, 
in fixing the rules, regulations, or whatever you 
choose to call them, for the government of that 
Territory, that any one that chooses to bring 
slaves may bring them, if it will enhance the val- 
ue of the property, in the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and add to the importance of the 
country? Or take the reverse: suppose Con- 
gress might think that a greater amount of reve- 
nue would be derived from the waste lands be- 
yond the Ohio river by the interdiction of sla- 
very, would they not have a right-to interdict it ? 
Why, sir, remember how these settlements were 
made, and what was their progress. They began 
with a few. I believe that about Marietta the 
first settlement was made. It wasa settlement of 
some two or three hundred persons from New 
England. Cincinnati, I believe, was the next 
point where a settlement was made. It was set- 
tled, perhaps, by a few persons from New Jersey, 
or some other State. Did those few settlers, the 
moment they arrived there, acquire sovereign 
rights? Had those few persons power to dispose 
of these Territories? Had they even power to 
govern themselves—a handful of men who estab- 
lished themselves at Marietta or Cincinnati ? 
No, sir; the contemplation of the Constitution 
no doubt was, that inasmuch as this power was 
temporary, as it is applicable to unpeopled terri- 
tory, and as that territory will become peopled 
gradually, insensiply, until it reaches a popula- 
tion which may &Mititle it to the benefit of self- 
government, in the mean time it is right and prop- 
er that Congress, who owns the soil, should regu- 
late the settlement of the soil, and govern the 
settlers on the soil, until those settlers acquire 
number and capacity to govern themselves. 

Sir, I will not further dwell upon this part of 
the subject ; but I said there is another source of 
power equally satisfactory, equally conclusive in 
my mind, as that which relates to the territories, 
and that is the treaty-making power—the acqui- 
ring power. Now, I put it to gentlemen, is there 
not at this moment a power somewhere existing, 
either to admit or exclude slavery from the ceded 
territory ? It is not anannihilated power. That 
is impossible. It is a subsisting, actual existing 
power; and where does it exist? It existed, I 
presume no one will controvert, in Mexico, prior 
to the cession of these Territories. Mexico could 
have abolished slavery, or introduced slavery, 
either in California or New Mexico. That must 
be conceded. Who will controvert this position ? 
Well, Mexico has parted from the territory, and 
from the sovereignty over the territory ; and to 
whom did she transfer it? She transferred the 
territory and the sovereignty of the territory to 
the Government of the United States. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, then, acquires in 
sovereignty, and in territory over California and 
New Mexico, all, either in sovereignty or territo- 
ry, that Mexico held in California or New Mex- 
ico, by the cession of those Territories. Sir, dis- 
pute that who can. The power exists, or it does 
not ; no one will contend for its annihilation. It 
existed in Mexico. No one, I think, can deny 
that. Mexico alienates the sovereignty over the 
territory, and her alienee is the Government of 
the United States. The Government of the Uni- 
ted States, then, possesses all power which Mex- 
ico possessed over the ceded Territories, and the 
Government of the United States can do, in refer- 
ence to them—within, I admit, certain limits of 
the Constitution—whatever Mexico could have 
done. There are prohibitions upon the power of 
Congress, within the Constitution, which prohi- 
bitions, I admit, must apply to Congress whenev- 
er she legislates, whether for the old States or for 
new Territories ; but, within those prohibitions, 
the powers of the United States over the ceded 
Territories are co-extensive and equal to the pow- 
ers of Mexico in the ceded Territories prior to 
the cession. : 

Sir, in regard to this treaty-making power, all 
who have any occasion to examine into its char- 
acter, and to the possible extent to which it may 
be carried, know that it is a power unlimited in 
its nature, except in so far as any limitation may 
be found in the Constitution of the United States ; 
and upon this subject there is no limitation which 
prescribes the extent to which the powers should 
be exercised. I know, sir, it is argued that there 
is no grant of power in the Constitution in spe- 
cific terms over the subject of slavery anywhere ; 
and there is no grant in the Constitution to Con- 
gress, specifically, over the subject of a vast vari- 
ety-of matters upon which the powers of Con- 
gress may unquestionably operate. The major 
includes the minor. The general grant of power 
comprehends all the particulars and elements of 
which that power consists. The power of acqui- 
sition by treaty draws after it the power of gov- 
ernment of the country acquired. If there be a 
power to acquire, there must be, to use the lan- 
guage of the tribunal that.sits below, a power to 
govern. I think, therefore, sir, without, at least 
for the present, dwelling farther on this part of 
the subject, that to the two sources of authority in 
Congress to which I have'referred, and especially 








to the last, may be traced the power of Congress 
act inthe Territories in question ; and, sir, I go to 
the extent, and I think it is a power in Congress 
equal to the introduction or exclusion of slavery. 
I admit the argument in both its forms ; I admit if 
the argument be maintained that the power ex- 
ists to exclude slavery, it necessarily follows that 
the power must exist, if Congress chooses to ex- 
ercise it, to tolerate or introduce slavery within 
the Territories. 

But, sir, I have been drawn off so far from the 
second resolution—not from the object of it, but 
from a particular view of it—that it has almost 
gone out of my recollection. 

The other truth which I respectfully and with 
great deference conceive to exist, and which is 
announced in this resolution, is, that slavery is 
not likely to be introduced into any of these Ter- 
ritories. Well, sir, is not that a fact? Is there 
a member who hears me that will not confirm the 
fact? What has occurred within the last three 
months? In California, more than in any other 
portion of the ceded Territory, was it most prob- 
able, if slavery was adapted to the interests of the 
industrial pursuits of the inhabitants, that slavery 
would have been introduced? Yet, within the 
space of three or four months, California herself 
has declared, by a unanimous vote of her Conven- 
tion, against the introduction of slavery within 
her limits. And,as I remarked on a former occa- 
sion, this declaration -was not confined to non- 
slaveholders, The:e were persons from the slave- 
holding States who concurred in that declaration. 
Thus, this fact which is asserted in the resolution 
is responded to by the act of California. Then, 
sir, if we come down to those mountain regions 
which are to be found in New Mexico, the nature 
of its soil and country, its barrenness, its unpro- 
ductive character, everything which relates to it, 
and everything which we hear of it and about it, 
must necessarily lead to the conclusion which I 
have mentioned, that slavery is not likely to be 
introduced into them. Well, sir, if it be true that 
by law slavery does not now exist in the ceded 
Territories, and that it is not likely to be intro- 
duced into the ceded Territories—if you, Senators, 
agree to these truths, or a majority of you, as I 
am persuaded a large majority of you must agree 
to them—where is the objection or the difficulty 
to your announcing them to the whole world? 
Why should you hesitate or falter in the promul- 
gation of incontestable truths? On the other 
hand, with regard to Senators coming from the 
free States, allow me here to make, with reference 
to California, one or two observations. When 
this feeling within the limits of your States was 
gotten up, when the Wilmot Proviso was dissem- 
inated through them, and your people and your- 
selves attached themselves to that Proviso, what 
was the state of facts? The state of facts at that 
time was, that you apprehended the introduction 
of slavery there. You did not know much—very 
few of us now know much—about these very Ter- 
ritories. They were far distant from you. You 
were apprehensive that slavery might be intro- 
duced there. You wanted as a protection to in- 
troduce the interdiction called the Wilmot Provi- 
so. It was in this state of want of information 
that the whole North blazed up in behalf of this 
Wilmot Proviso. It was under the apprehension 
that slavery might be introduced there that you 
left your constituents. For when you came from 
your home, at the time you left your respective 
residences, you did not know the fact, which has 
only reached us since the commencement of the 
session of Congress, that a constitution had been 
unanimously adopted by the people of California, 
excluding slavery from their Territory. 

Well, now, let me suppose that two years ago 
it had been known in the free States that such a 
constitution would be adopted ; let me suppose 
that it had been believed that in no other portion 
of these ceded Territories would slavery be intro- 
duced ; let me suppose that upon this great sub- 
ject of solicitude, negro slavery, the people of the 
North had been perfectly satisfied that there was 
no danger ; let me also suppose that they had fore- 
seen the excitement, the danger, the irritation, 
the resolutions which have been adopted by 
Southern Legislatures, and the manifestations of 
opinion by the people of the slaveholding States ; 
let me suppose that all this had been known at 
the North at the time when the agitation was first 
got up upon the subject of this Wilmot Proviso— 
do you believe t#at it would have ever reached 
the height to whieh it has attained? Does any one 
of you believe it? And if, prior to your departure 
from your respective homes, you had had an op- 
portunity of conferring with your constituents 
upon this most leading and important fact—of the 
adoption of a Constitution excluding slavery in 
California—do you not believe, Senators and 
Representatives coming from the free States, that 
if you had had the advantage of that fact told in 
serious, calm, fireside conversation with your con- 
stituents, they would not have told you to come 
here to settle all these agitating questions without 
danger to this Union. 

What do you want? What do you want who 
reside in the free States? You want that there 
shall be no slavery introduced into the Territories 
acquired from Mexico. Well, have not you got 
it in California already, if admitted asa State? 
Have not you got it in New Mexico, in all human 
probability, also? What more do you want? 
You have got what is worth a thousand Wilmot 
Previsos. You have got nature itself on your 
side. You have the fact itself on your side. You 
have thetruth staring you in the face, that no sla- 
very is existing there. Well, if you are men—if 
you can rise from the mud and slough of party 
struggles, and elevate yourselves to the height of 
patriots, what will you do? You will look at the 
fact as it exists. You will say this fact was un- 
known tomy people. You will say they acted on 
one set of facts, we have got another set of facts 
here influencing us, and we will act as patriots, 
as responsible men, as lovers of unity, and above 
all, of this Union. We will act on the altered set 
of facts unknown to our constituents, and we will 
appeal to their justice, their honor, their magna- 
nimity, to concur with us on this occasion, for es- 
tablishing concord and harmony, and maintaining 
the existence of this glorious Union. 


Well, Mr. President, I think, entertaining 
these views, that there was nothing extravagant 
in the hope I indulged at the time these resolu- 
tions were prepared and offered—nothing extrav- 
agant in the hope that the North might content 
itself even with striking out as unnecessary these 
two declarations. They are unnecessary for any 
purpose the free States have in view. At all 
events, if they should insist upon Congress ex- 
pressing the opinions which are here asserted, 
that at all events they should limit their wishes 
to the simple assertion of them, without insisting 
on their being incorporated in any Territorial 
Government which Congress may establish in the 
Territories. 

I pass on from the second resolution to the 
third and fourth, which relate to Texas; and al- 
low me to say, Mr. President, that I approach the 
subject with a full knowledge of all its difficulties ; 
and, of all the questions connected with or grow- 
ing out of this institution of slavery, which Con- 
gress is called upon to act upon and decide, there 
are none 80 difficult and troublesome as those 
which relate to Texas ; because, sir, Texas has a 
question of boundary to settle, and a question of 
slavery, or the feelings connected with it run into 
the question of boundary. The North, perhaps, 
will be anxious to contract Texas within the nar- 
rowest possible limits, in order to exclude all be- 
yond her to make it a free Territory ; the South, 
on the contrary, may be anxious to extend these 
limits to the sources of the Rio Grande, for the 
purpose of creating an additional theatre for sla- 
very ; and thus, to the question of the limits of 
Texas, and the settlement of her boundary, the 
slavery question, wiva all its troubles and difficul- 
ties, is added, meeting us at every step we take. 

Now, with respect to this resolution proposing 
a boundary for Texas, what is it? We know the 
difference of opinion which has existed in this 
country with respect to that boundary. We know 
that a very large portion of the people of the 
United States have supposed that the western 
limit of Texas was the Nueces, and that it did not 
extend to the Rio Grande. We knew, by theres- 
olution of annexation, that the question of what is 
the western limit and the northern limit of Texas, 
was an open question—that it has been all along 
an open question. It was an open question when 
the boundary was run, in virtue of the act of 1838, 
marking the boundary between the United States 
and Texas. Sir, at that time, the boundary au- 
thorized by the act of 1838 was a boundary com- 
mencing at the mouth of the Sabine, and running 
up to its head, thence to Red river, thence west- 
wardly with Red river to, I think, the hundredth 
degree of west longitude. Well, sir, that did not 
go so far as Texas now claims; and why? Be- 
cause it was an open question. War was yet 
raging between Texas and Mexico; and it was 
not foreseen exactly what might be her ultimate 
limits. But, sir, we will come to the question of 
what was done at the time of her annexation. 
This whole resolution which relates to the ques- 
tion of boundary, from beginning to end, assumes 


t open boundary, an unascertained, unfixed 


to Texas, on the west. Sir, what is the 


first part of the resolution? It is that “ Congress 

doth consent thafthe territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to the Republic 
of Texas, may be erected into a new State.” 
Properly included in—rightfally belonging to. 
The resolution specifies no boundary. It.could 
specify none. It has specified no western or 
northern boundary for Texas. It has assumed in 
this state of uncertainty what we know in point of 
fact existed. But then the latter part of it: “Said 
State to be formed subject to the adjustment of all 
questions of boundary that might arise with other 
Governments, and the Constitution thereof,” &c. 
That is to say, she is annexed with her rightful 
and proper boundaries, without a specification of 
them ; but inasmuch as it was known that these 
boundaries at the west and north were unsettled, 
the Government of the United States retained to 
itself the power of settling with any foreign na- 
tion what the boundary should be. 

Now, sir, it is impossible for me to go into the 
whole question, and to argue it fully. I mean to 
express opinions or impressions rather than to go 
into the entire argument. The western and 
northern limit of Texas being unsettled, and the 
Government of the United States having retained 
the power of settling it, I ask, suppose the power 
had been exercised, and that there had been no 
cession of territory by Mexico to the United 
States, but that the negotiations between the two 
countries had been limited simply to the fixation 
of the western and northern limits of Texas 
could it not have been done by the United Statea 
and Mexicoconjointly? Will any one dispute it? 
Suppose there had been a treaty of limits of Tex- 
as concluded between Mexico and the United 
States, fixing the Nueces as the western limit of 
Texas, would not Texas have been bound by it? 
Why, by the express terms of the resolution she 
would have been bound by it; or, if it had been 
the Colorado or the Rio Grande, or any other 
boundary, whatever western limit had been fixed 
by the joint action of the two Powers would have 
been binding and obligatory upon Texas by the 
express terms of the resolution by which she was 
admitted into the Union. Now, sir, if Mexico 
and the United States conjointly, by treaty, might 
have fixed upon the western and northern limits 
of Texas, and if the United States have acquired 
by treaty all the subjects upon which the limits of 
Texas might have operated, have not the United 
States now the power solely and exclusively 
which Mexico and the United States conjointly 
possessed prior to the late treaty between the two 
countries? It seems to me, sir, that this conclu- 
sion and reasoning is perfectly irresistible. If 
Mexico and the United States could have fixed 
upon any western limit for Texas, and did not do 
it, and if the United States have acquired to 
themselves or acquired by the treaty in question 
all the territory upon which the western limit 
must have been fixed, when it was fixed, it seems 
to me that no one can resist the logical conclusion 
that the United States now have themselves a 
power to do what the United States and Mexico 
conjointly could have done. 

Sir, | admit it is a delicate power—an extreme- 
ly delicate power. I admit that it onght to be ex- 
ercised in a spirit of justice, liberality, and gen- 
erosity, towards this the youngest member of the 
great American family. But here the power is. 
Possibly, sir, upon that question—however, I offer 
no positive opinion—possibly, if the United States 
were to fix it in a way unjust in the opinion of 
Texas, and contrary to her rights, she might bring 
the question before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and have it there again investigat- 
ed and decided. I say possibly, sir, because I am 
not one of that class of politicians who believe 
that every question is a competent and proper 
question for the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There are questions too large for any 
tribunal of that kind to try ; great political ques- 
tions, national territorial questions, which tran- 
scend their limits; for such questions, their pow- 
ers are utterly incompetent. Whether this be 
one of those questions or not, ] shall not decide ; 
but I will maintain that the United States are 
now invested solely and exclusively with that 
power which was common to both nations—to fix, 
ascertain, and settle the western and northern 
limits of Texas. 

Sir, the other day my honorable friend who 
represents so well the State of Tcxas, said that we 
had no more right to touch the limits of Texas 
than we had to touch the limits of Kentucky. I 
think that was the illustration he gave us—that a 
State is one and indivisible, and that the General 
Government has no right to sever it. I agree 
with him, sir, in that—where the limits are ascer- 
tained and certain, where they are undisputed 
and indisputable. The General Government has 
no right, nor has any other earthly power the 
right, to interfere with the limits of a State whose 
boundaries are thus fixed, thus ascertained, known, 
and recognised. The whole power, at least, to in- 
terfere with it is voluntary. The extreme case 
may be put—one which I trust in God may never 
happen in this nation—of a conquered nation, and 
of a Constitution adapting itself to the state of 
subjugation or conquest to which it has been re- 
duced ; and giving up whole States, as well as 
parts of States, in order to save from the conquer- 
ing arms of the invader what remains. I say such 
& power in case of extremity may exist. But I 
admit that, short of such extremity, voluntarily, 
the General Government has no right to separate 
a State—to take a portion of its territory from it, 
or to regard it otherwise than as integral, one and 
indivisible, and not to be affected by any legisla- 
tion of ours. But, then, I assume, what does not 
exist in the case of Texas, that these boundaries 
must be known, ascertained, and indisputable. 
With regard to Texas, all was open, all was un- 
fixed ; all is unfixed at this moment, with respect 
to her limits west and north of the Neuces. 


But, sir, we gave fifteen millions of dollars for 
this territory that we bought, and God knows 
what a costly bargain to this now distracted coun- 
try it has been! We gave fifteen millions of 
dollars for the territory ceded to us by Mexico. 
Can Texas, justly, fairly, and honorably, come into 
the Union and claim all that she has asserted a 
right to, without paying any portion of the fifteen 
millions of dollars which constituted the consider- 
ation of the grant by the ceding nation to the 
United States? She proposes no such thing. She 
talks, indeed, about the United States having been 
her agent, her trustee. Why, sir, the United 
States was no more her agent or her trustee than 
she was the agent or trustee of the whole people 
of the United States. Texas involved herself in 
war—(I mean to make this no reproach—none— 
none—upon the past)—Texas brought herself into 
a state of war, and, when she got into that war, it 
was not the war of Texas and Mexico, but it was 
the war of the whole thirty United States and 
Mexico; it was a war in which thé Government 
of the United States, which created the hostilities, 
was as much the trustee and agent of the twenty- 
nine other States composing the Union as she was 
the trustee and agent of Texas. And, sir, with 
respect to all these circumstances—such, for ex- 
ample, as a treaty with a map annexed, as in the 
case of the recent treaty with Mexico ; such as the 
opinion of individuals highly respected and emi- 
nent, like the Jamented Mr. Polk, late President 
of the United States, whose opinion was that he 
had no right, as President of the United States, or 
in any character otherwise than as negotiating 
with Mexico—and in that the Senate would have 
to act in concurrence with him—that he had no 
right to fix the boundary ; and, as to the map at- 
tached to the treaty, it is sufficient to say that the 
treaty itself is silent from beginning to end on the 
subject of the fixation of the boundary of Texas. 
The annexation of the map to the treaty was a 
matter of no utility, for the treaty is not strength- 
ened by it; it no more affirms the truth of any- 
thing delineated upon that map in relation to 
Texas, than it does anything in relation to any 
other geographical subject that composed the 
ma 


p. 

+ Mr. President, I have said that I think the pow- 
er has been concentrated in the Government of the, 
United States to fix upon the limits of the State 
of Texas. I have said also that this power onght 
to be exercised in a spirit of great liberality and 
justice ; and I put it to you, sir, to say, in refer- 
ence to this second resolution of mine, whether 
that liberality and justice has not been displayed 
in the resolation which I have proposed? In 
the resolution, what is proposed? ‘To confine 
her to the Neuces? No, sir. To extend her 
boundary to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
thence up that river to the southern limit of New 
Mexico ; and thence along that limit to the bound- 
ary between the United States and Spain, as 
marked under the treaty of 1819. Why, sir, here 
18 & vast country. I believe—although I have 
made no estimate about it—that it is not inferior 
im extent of land, of acres, of square miles, to 
what Texas east of the river Neuces, extending 
to the Sabine, had before. And who is there can 
say with truth and justice that there is no reci- 
procity, no mutuality, no concession, in this resolu- 
tion, made to Texas, ‘even in reference to the 
question of boundary alone? You give her a vast 
country, equal, I repeat, in extent nearly to what 











she indisputably before; @ country suf- 
[SEE FOURTH, BAGE.] 
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At the commencement of this Government, our 
population amounted to about four millions. It 
has now reached upwards of twenty millions. 
Oar territory was limited chiefly and principally 
to that bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, an 
that which includes the southern shores of the 
interior lakes of our country. 

Oar Territory now extends from the north- 
ern provinces of Great Britain to the Rio 
Grande and the Gulf of Mexico; from the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the one side to the Pacific on the 
other—the largest extent of territory under one 

rth, with only two 
solitary exceptions. Our tapnage, “> peeng — 
nothing, has arisen to a magnitude and amount to 
rival that of the nation whichghas been proudly 
called the mistress of the oceal. We have gone 
through many wars; one with that very nation 
from whom, in 1776, we bro%e off, as weak and 
feeble colonies, when we asserted our indepen- 
dence as a member of the family of nations. And, 
sir, we came out of that struggle—unequal as it 
was, armed as she was at all points in consequence 
of the long struggles of Europe, and unarmed as 
we are at all points, in consequence of the 
habits and nature of our country and iis insti- 
tutions — we came out of that war without the 
loss of any honor whatever; we emerged from it 
gloriously. In every Indian war—we have been 
engaged in many of them—our arms have been 
triumphant. And without speaking at all as to 
the causes of the recent war with Mexico, wheth- 
er they were right or wrong, and abstaining 
from the expression of any opinion as to the 
justice or propriety of the war when it com- 
menced, all must unite in respect to the gal- 
lantry of our srms and the glory of our -tri- 
umpbe. There isno page—there are no pages of 
history which record more brilliant successes. 
With respect to the one in command of an impor- 
tant portion of our army, I need say nothing in 
praise of him who has been borne by the voice of 
his country to the highest station in it, mainly on 
account of his glorious military career. But of 
another military commander, less fortunate in other 
respects, I must take the opportunity of saying 
that for ekill—for science—for strategy*for bold 
and darivg fighting—for chivalry of individuals 
and masses, that portion of the Mexican war which 
was conducted by the gallant Scott, as chief com- 
mander, stands unrivalled either by the deeds of 
Cortes himself or by those of any other command- 
er in ancient or modern times. 

Now, sir, let me go a little into detail as to the 
sWay in the counsels of the nation, whether of the 
North or the South, during the sixty years of 
unparalleled prosperity that we enjoy. During 
the first twelve years of the administration of the 
Government, Northern counsels rather prevail- 
ed ; ond out of that sprung the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States; the assumption of the State debts; 
bounties to the fisheries; protection to the do- 
mestic manufactures—-I allude to the act of 1789; 
neutrality in the wars with Europe ; Jay’s treaty ; 
alien and sedition laws; the quasi war with France. 
I do not say, sir, that those leading and prominent 
measures which were adopted during the admin- 
istration of Washington and the elder Adams 
were carried exclusively by Northern counsels. 
They could not have been, but were carried main- 
ly by the sway which Northern counsels had ob- 
tained in the affairs of the country. : 

So, sir, with the latter party, for the last fifty 
years, I do not mean to say that Southern coun- 
sels alone have carried the measures which | am 
about to enumerate. I know they could not ex- 
clusivsly have carried them; but I say they have 
been carried by their preponderating influence, 
with codperation, it is true, and large codperation, 
in some instances, from the Northern section of 
the Union. And what are those measures during 
the fifty years that Southern counsels have pre- 
ponderated ? The embargo and other commercial 
restrictions of non-intercourse and non-importa- 
tion; war with Great Britain; the Bank of the 
United Scates overthrown ; protection to domestic 
manufacture enlarged and extended; ([ allude to 
the passage of the act of 1815 or 1816;) the Bank 
of the United States reéstablished ; the same Bank 
put down; (reéstablised by Southern counsels and 
put down by Southern counsels;) Louisiana ac- 
quired; Florida bought; Texas annexed; war 
with Mexico; California and other Territories 
acquired from Mexico by conquest and purchase ; 
protection superseded and free trade established ; 
Indians removed west of the Missouri; fifteen 
new States admitted into the Union. I may very 
possibly have omitted some of the important meas- 
ures which have been adopted during the laiter 
period or time to which I have referred—the last 
fifty years ; but these I believe are the most prom- 
inent. 

Now, sir, I do not deduce from the enumeration 
of the acts of the one side or the other any just 
cause of reproach to the one side or the other, al- 
though one side or the other has predominated in 
the two parties to which I have referred. It has 
been at last the work of both, and neither need 
justly reproach the other; but I must say in all 
candor and sincerity that last of all ought the 
South to reproach the North, when we look at the 
long list of measures we have had under our sway 
fn the councils of the nation, and which have been 
adopted as the policy of the Government, when we 
reflect that even opposite doctrines have been 
prominently advanced by the South and carried. 
A Bank of the United States was established un- 
der the Administration of Mr. Madison, with the 
codperation of the South. I do not, when I speak 
of the South or North, speak of the entire South 
or North—I speak of the prominent and larger 
proportions of the South or North. It was dur- 
ing Mr Madison’s Administration that the Bank 
of the Unit-d States was established. My friend 

Mr. Calhoun] whose sickness I again deplore, as 
it prevents us from having his attendance here 
upon this occasion, was the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and car- 
ried the measure through Congress. I voted for 
it with all my heart, although [{ had been instru 
mental in putting down the old Bank of the Uni- 
ted States. I had changed my mind; and I co- 
operated in the establishment of the Bank of 1816. 
That same Bank was again put down by Southern 
counsels, with General Jackson at their head, at 
a later period. Then, with respect to the policy 
of protection; the South, in 1815—I mean the 
prominent and leading men of the South, Lowndes, 
Calhoun, and others—united in extending a cer- 
tain measure of protection to the domestic manu- 
fictures of the South, as well as of the North. 
You find, a few years afterwards, that the South 
opposes the most serious objection to this policy, 

d at least one member of the Union staking 
upon that objection the dissolution of the Union. 

Now, sir, let us take another view ; and of these 
several views no one is brought forward in any 
spirit of reproach, but in a spirit of conciliation— 
not to provoke or exasperate, but to quiet and 
produce harmony and repose, if possible. What 
have been the territorial acquisitions made by 
this country, and to what interests have they con- 
duced? Florida, where slavery exists, has been 
introduced. All the most valuable parts of Lou- 
isiana have also added to the extent and consid- 
eration of the slaveholding portion of the Union ; 
for although there is a large extent of that terri- 
tory north of 36° 30’, yet, in point of intrinsic 
value and importance, I would not give the single 
State of Louisiana for the whole of it. All Lou- 
ision», with the exception of what lies north of 
36° 30’, including Oregon, to which we have ob- 
tained title mainly upon the ground of its being 
@ part of the acquisition of Louisiana—all Texas, 
all the Territories which have been acquired by 
the Government of the United States during six- 
ty years of the operation of that Government, 
have been slave Territories—theatres of slavery— 
with the exception I have mentioned lying north 
of the line of 369 30’. But how was it in the case 
of a war made essentially by the South, growing 
out of the annexation of Texas, which was a meas- 
ure pressed by the South upon the councils of the 
country, and which led to the war with Mexico ? 
I do not say ofthe whole South; but a major por- 
tion of the South pressed the annexation of Texas 
upon the couatry, and that led to a war with 
Mexico, and to the ultimate acquisition of these 
Territories, which now constitute the bone of 
contention between the members of the Confede- 
racy. And now, when, for the first time, any free 
territory—after these great acquisitions, in Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Texas, had been made and re- 
dounded to the benefit of the South—now, when, 
for the first time, free territories are attempted 
to be introduced—Territories without the insti- 
tution of slavery—I put it to the hearts of my 
countrymen of the South, if it is right to press 
matters to the disastrous consequences that have 
been intimated no longer ago than this very morn- 
ing, upon the presentation of the resolution from 
North Carolina. 

Well, sir, the first question which naturally 

is, supposing the Union to be dissolved— 
having all the causes of grievance which are com- 

plained of—how far will a dissolution furnish a 

remedy for those grievances? If the Union is to 
be dissolved for any existing causes, it will be 
dissolved because slavery is interdicted or not al- 
lowed to be introduced into the ceded Territories ; 
because slavery is threatened to be abolished in 
the District of Columbia, and because fugitive 

t retur: 

slaves are no yarn in my opinion they 


believe will be the causes, if Guptitaen I 


which can lead to the direful event to’ which { 
have ref 7 ‘ : which 

ell, now, sir, let us suppose that the 
has been dissolved. What remedy does it turnin 
for the grievances complained of in its united 
condition ? Will you be able topush slavery into 
the ceded Territories? How are you to do it, 
supposing the North—all the States north of the 
piney cz which are opposed to it—in 
sion of the navy and army of the United 2 
Can you expect, if there is a dissolution of the 


You cannot dream of such a 

oe — ry ae abolished in the District of 
Polambia, and the Union was dissolved, would 
the dissolution of the Union restore slavery in 
the District of Columbia? Are you safer in the 
recovery of your fugitive slaves ina state of dis- 
solution, of severance of the Union, than you are 
in the Union itself? Why, sir, what is the state 
of the fact inthe Union? You lose some slaves. 
You recover some others. Let me advert to a fact 
which I ought to have introduced before, because 
it is highly creditable to the courts and juries of 
the free States. In every case, so far as my in- 
formation extends, where an appeal has been 
made to the courts of justice for the recovery of 
fugitives or for the recovery of penalties in- 
flicted upon persons who have assisted in decoy- 
ing slaves from their masters, and aiding them 
in escaping from their masters—as far as I am 
informed, the courts have asserted the rights 
of the owner, and the juries have promptly re- 
turned adequate verdicts in favor of the owner. 
Well, sir, this is some remedy. What would you 
have ifthe Union were dissevered? Why, sir, 
then the severed parts would be independent of 
each other—foreign countries. Siaves taken from 
the one into the other would be then like slaves 
now escaping from the United States into Canada. 
There would be no right of extradition—no right 
to demand your slaves—no right to appeal to the 
courts of justice to demand your slaves which es- 
cape, or the penalties for decoying them. Where 
one escapes now, by running away from his own- 
er, hundreds and thousands would escape if the 
Union were severed in parts—I care not where 
nor how you run the line, if independent sover- 
eignties were established. 
Well, sir, finally, will you in a state of dissolu- 
tion of the Union be safer with your slaves with- 
in the bosom of the States than you are now? 
Mr. President, that they will escape much more 
frequently. from the border States, no one will 
doubt. ‘ 

But, sir, | must take the occasion to say that, 

in my opinion, there is no right on the part of 
one or more of the States to secede from the 
Union. War and the dissolution of the Union 
are identical and inseparable. There can be no 
dissolution of the Union, except by consent or by 
war. No one can expect, in the existing state of 
things, that that consent would be given, and war 
is the only alternative by which a dissolution 
could be accomplished. And, Mr. President, if 
consent were given—if possibly we were to sepa- 
rate by mutual agreement and by a given time, in 
less than sixty days after such an agreement had 
been executed, war would break out between the 
free and slaveholding portions of this Union—be- 
tween the two independent portions into which it 
would be erected by virtue of the act of separa- 
tion. Yes, sir, sixty days—in less than sixty 
days, I believe, our slaves from Kentucky would 
be fleeing over in numbers to the other side of the 
river, would be pursued by their owners, and the 
excitable and ardent spirits who would engage in 
the pursuit would be restrained by no sense of 
the rights which appertain to the independence of 
the other side of the river, supposing it, then, to 
be the line of separation. They would pursue 
their slaves; they would be repelled; and war 
would break out. In less than sixty days, war 
would be blazing forth in every part of this now 
happy and peaceable land. 
But how are you going to separate them? In 
my humble opinion, Mr. President, we should be- 
gin at least with three Confederacies—the Con- 
federacy of the North, the Confederacy of the At- 
lantic Southern States, (the slaveholding States.) 
and the Confederacy of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. My life upon it, sir, that vast population 
that has already concentrated, and will concen- 
trate, upon the head waters and tributaries of the 
Mississippi, will never consent that the mouth of 
that river shall be held subject to the power of 
any foreign State whatever. Such, I believe, 
would be the consequences of a dissolution of the 
Union. But other Confederacies would spring 
up, from time to time, as sedition and discontent 
were disseminated over the country. There 
would be the Confederacy of the Lakes—perhaps 
the Confederacy of New England and the Middle 
States. 

But, sir, the veil which covers these sad and 
disastrous events that lie beyond a possible rup- 
ture of this Union, is too thick to be penetrated 
or lifted by any mortal eye or band. 

Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any 
purpose of secession, of separation. I am for stay- 
ing within the Union, and defying any portion of 
this Union to expel me or drive me out of the 
Union. I am for staying within this Union, and 
fighting for my rights—if necessary, with the 
sword—within the bounds and under the safe- 
guard of the Union. I am for vindicating these 
rights, but not by being driven out of the Union 
rashly and unceremoniously by any portion of 
this Confederacy. Here I am within it, and here 
I mean to stand and die; as far as my individual 
purposes or wishes can go—within it to protect 
myself, and to defy all power upon earth to expel 
me, or drive me from the situafgon in which I am 
placed. Will there not be more gafety in fighting 
within the Union than without it? 

Suppose your rights to be violated; suppose 
wrongs to be done you, aggressions to be perpe- 
trated upon you ; cannot you better fight and vin- 
dicate them, if you have occasion to resort to that 
last necessity of the sword, within the Union, and 
with the sympathies of a large portion of the pop- 
ulation of the Union of these States differently 
constituted from you, than you can fight and vin- 
dicate your rights, expelled from the Union, and 
driven from it without ceremony and without au- 
thority ? . 

I said that I thought that there was no right on 
the part of one or more of the States to secede 
from this Union. I think, sir, that the Constitution 
of the thirteen States was made, not merely for the 
generation which then existed, but for posterity, 
undefined, unlimited—for their posterity, and for 
every subsequent State which might come into 
the Union, binding themselves by that indissolu- 
ble bond. It is to remain for that posterity now 
and forever. Like another of the great relations 
of private life, it was a marriage that no human 
authority can dissolve or divorce the parties from; 
and, if | may be allowed to refer to this same ex- 
ample in private life, let us say what man and 
wife say to each other, We have mutual faults ; 
nothing in the form of human beings can be per- 
fect. Let us then be kind to each other, forbear- 
ing, conceding; let us live in happiness and 
peace. 

Mr. President, I have said what I solemnly be- 
lieve—that the dissolution of the Union and war 
are identical and inseparable ; that they are con- 
vertible terms 

Such a war, too, as that would be, following the 
dissolution of the Union! Sir, we may search 
the pages of history, and none so furious, so 
bloody, so implacable, so exterminating, from the 
wars of Greece down, including those of the Com- 
monwealth of England, and the revolution of 
France—none, none of them raged with such vio- 
lence, or was ever conducted with such bloodshed 
and enormities, as will that war which shall.fol- 
low that disastrous event—if that event ever hap- 
pens—of dissolution. 

Ang what would be its termination? Standing 
armies and navies, to an extent draining the rev- 
enues of each portion of the dissevered empire, 
would be created ; exterminating wars would fol- 
low—not a war of two or three years, but of inter- 
minable duration—an exterminating war would 
follow, until some Philip or Alexander, some 
Cesar or Napoleon, would rise to cut the Gordian 
knot, and solve the problem of the capacity of man 
for self-government, and crush the liberties of 
both the dissevered portions of this Union. Can 
you doubt it? Look at history—consult the 
pages of all history, ancient or modern; look at 
human nature—look at the character of the con- 
test in which you would be engaged in the suppo- 
sition of a war following the dissolution of the 
Union, such as I have suggested—and I ask you 
if it is possible for you to doubt that the final but 
perhaps distant termination of the whole will be 
some despot treading down the liberties of the 
people ?—that the final result will be the extinc- 
tion of this last and glorious light, which is leading 
all mankind, who are gazing upon it,-to cherish 
hope and anxious expectation that the liberty 
which prevails here will sooner or later be ad- 
vanced throughout the civilized world? Can you, 
Mr. President, lightly contemplate the conse- 
quences? Can you yield yourself toa torrent of 
psssion, amidst dangers which I have depicted in 
colors far short of what would be the reality, if 
the event should ever happen? I implore gentle- 
men—I adjure them, from the South or the North, 
by all they hold dear in this world—by all 
their love of liberty—by all their veneration 
for their ancestors—by all their regard for 
posterity —by all their gratitude to Him 
who has bestowed upon them such unnumbered 
blessings—by .all the duties which they owe to 
mankind, and all the duties they owe to them- 
selves—by all these considerations I implore them 
to pause—solemnly to pause—at the edge of the 
precipice, before the fearful and disastrous leap is 
taken in the yawning abyss below, from which 
none who take it will ever return in safety. 

And, finally, Mr. President, I implore, as the 
best blessing which Heaven can bestow upon me 
upon earth, that if the direful and sad event of 
the dissolution of the Union shall happen, I may 
not survive to behold the sad and heart-rending 
spectacle. 

On motion by Mr. Houston, 

The Senate then adjourned. 

—_—_ oe 


INDIANA. 


The Legislature of indiana has again instruct- 
ed its Senators and Representatives on the Sla- 
very Question. The following resolution was 





Daion, that you can carry slavery into California 


passed by it a few days before its adjournment: 
Src. 1. Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 


Indiana, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, 80 
to cast their votes, and exert their influence, as 
to have engrafted —_ any law that may be 
passed for the organization of the territory re- 
cently acquired from Mexico, a provision forever 
excluding from such territory, Slavery and In- 
voluntary Servitude, otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party has been 
duly convicted. ' 3 

So. 2. Be it further resolved, That his Excel- 
lency the Governor be requested to forward to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, copies of this joint resolution at his earli- 
est convenience. 
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THE ERA, THIS WEEK, 


We have on hand and are receiving daily a 
great variety of communications in prose and po- 
etry, which it is utterly impossible for us to pub- 
lish at present. They are all carefully stored for 
future use. 

This week the speech of Mr. Clay and the Con- 
gressional proceedings have left us little room for 
anything else. Having wholly dissented from 
Mr. Clay’s plan of Compromiee, it was nothing 
but fair to give his reasons in support of it. His 
speech, too, contains many admissions important 
to the advocates of Freedom, and many generous 
sentiments. His plan fails to secure the appro- 
bation of any considerable number of persons, in 
any section. The leading Whig journals of the 
free States, especially, are decided in their ex- 
pressions of dissent. 

The Senate is just now more excitable than the 
House. The reader will find much space devoted 
to its proceedings, some of which are quite dra- 
matic. Messrs. Hale, Chase, and Seward, bear 
themselves gallantly. 

The conduct of the Senate in relation to the 
petition for the peaceable dissolution of the Un- 
ion, will provoke rather a contemptuous feeling 
in sober-minded people. Everybody knows that 
the signers of such petitions are but few, and 
have the least possible disposition to do harm to 
any living thing; and yet grave Senators vex 
themselves for three or four days with the ques- 
tion how to dispose of it, and at last, by way of 
demonstrating their marvellous devotion to the 
Union, unite in refusing to receive the obnoxious 
paper. Common sense, if not a respect for the 
right of petition, should have induced them to re- 
ceive it without question or debate. But, we 
must presume that they are anxious to multiply 
such petitions, so that they may from time to time 
have occasion to make sophomorical orations 
about the Union, the battle of Yorktown, the 
heights of Bunker Hill, Revolutionary glories, 
torches, firebrands, temples, altars, and conflagra- 
tions, to the great delight of Buncombe. Fudge ! 
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“THE FRIEND OF YOUTH.” 


The Friend of Youth now numbers about four 
thousand subscribers. It ought to have forty 
thousand. The fourth number was mailed some 
two weeks ago. The following is the table of con- 
tents : 

ORIGINAL. 

Who is God 2—Theodore Thoughtful. 

The Two Ways.—T.S. Arthur. 

A Leaf from the Book of Memovy.—Mrs.8. W. 
Jewett. 

The Lost Child—W. J. Chapin. 

On the Death of a Tropical Bird—Poem.—Mrs. 
S. W. Clarke. 

Acrostical Charade.—El fa. 

The Incredulous Child—Poem.—G. W. Light. 

Little Pink—Poem.— W. O. Bourne. 

The Bright Hour—Poem.—A. B. 

SELECTIONS. 

A Temperance Pledge Two Hundred Years Old. 

Grand Banquet to the Potato. 

Danger of Early Drinking. 

Cost of Intemperance. 

Varieties. 

EDITORIAL. 

Little Emma. 

Lifes Changes—a Poem. 

Work! Work! Work! 

Patience in Suffering. 

My Son, Where are you Going ? 

The Generous Planter. 

The Stag, or Red Deer. 

The Bird of Paradise, 

The price of the Friend of Youth is fifty cents a 
year, or five copies for two dollars. Back num- 
bers can still be supplied. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Wituiam W. Woopworth, administrator of William 
Woodworth, deceased, is now petitioning Congrese tu extend 
his Patent for a Planing Machine for another long term. 
All those opposed to this monopoly, and the injustice of the 
REPEATED EXTENSIONS of that Patent, are re- 
quested to forward their remonstrances against the same to 
their respective Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
without any delay. Feb. 14—3t 





DR. FITCH, OF INDIANA. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
card of Dr. Fitch of Indiana, jg this week’s Era. 
A vote given in the House is a fact that goes on 
record; but the explanation may never go with it. 
Meantime, we rejoice to see that he is true on the 
great question. 





MR. WINTHROP. 


In stating last week that Mr. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts absented himself, after the com- 
mencement of the calling of the roll on Mr. Root’s 
resolution, till his name was passed, we may have 
given ground for the inference that he did not do 
the same thing on the resolution of Mr. Giddings. 
We have since learned, and it is but fair to state 
that, after the commencement of the calling of the 
roll on the last-named resolution, he again absent- 
ed himself till his name was passed. 

We have no comments to add. 





MANUFACTURING PUBLIC OPINION. 


We have been told that the resolutions lately 
passed in Oneida county, New York, by a union 
meeting of Democrats, deprecating the agitation 
of the sectional questions, &c., were concocted in 
Washington. 

A meeting of Democrats in Northampton coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, was held on the 21st ultimo, 
at which resolutions in which the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was denounced, and the Baltimore Plat- 
form in relation to slavery was reaffirmed, were 
unanimously adopted. They were introduced by 
the Hon. Richard Brodhead, a fast friend of sla- 
very, who chanced to be in Washington a short 
time before this meeting, where probably he re- 
ceived his instructions. From that time to this, 
Mr. Ex-Secretary Buchanan has been on hand, 
in the lobbies of Congress, being penetrated with 
profound anxiety for the fate of the Union, and 
superintending with benevolent solicitude the vot- 
ing of the Pennsylvania members. How many 
letters from the grand councillors in Washington 
are hourly passing to all parts of the country, 
urging stmilar demonstrations to those given in 
Oneida county, New York, and Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania ? 

We forgot to notice a meeting of the same 
stripe, somewhere in Ohio, some time ago, at 
which Ex-Representative Sawyer figured, in the 
passage of resolutions of the genuine doughface 
stamp. He probably was notified from Washing- 
ton that such a display would be of essential ser- 
vice, as showing that Northern sentiment was 
growing healthy again. , 

No sooner is such a meeting held, than the tid- 
ing are send to the Washington Union, in thecol- 
umns of which the report is conspicuously herald- 
ed, and members of Congress from the free States 
are admonished of the reviving spirit of compro- 
mise among their constituents ! 

We trust that the people of the free States will 
be on the alert. Let them watch the demagogues 
at home, and we will watch them here. Wher- 
ever a meeting is called to manufacture Public 





Opinion, let them be on hand to see that Public 





Opinion is represented. If wily politicians get the 


start of them, let them follow up their demonstra- 
tion with another which shall” expose the trick. 
Let the friends of freedom bestir themselves, Let 
them get up meetings all through the country, to 
express their opinions of the conduct of the fifty 
Northern members who voted to lay the Wilmot 
Proviso upon the table, or dodged the question, 
No time is to be lost. Mr. Clay, too, is appealing 
to the members from the free States, to abandon 
the Wilmot Proviso. He tells them that circum- 
stances have changed since they were elected ; 
that, were their constituents here, they would no 
longer persist in urging the Proviso; and he talks 
to them of the duty of risking something for the 
Union, reminding them of Leonidas and Curtius ! 
We appeal to the People, too. Let them assem- 
ble in primary meetinge—let them say what they 
think of giving up the ground of the Ordinance 
of 1787, and adopting that of the Cass-Nicholson 
Letter. Let them say what they thiok of the 
vote by which, for the first time since the com- 
mencement of the present struggle between Lib- 
erty and Slavery, the Wilmot Proviso was laid 
upon the table in the House, hitherto relied upon 
as the safeguard of Freedom? Let them say 
whether their will, or that of General Taylor, is 
to be the law of the representative. If Public 
Sentiment be yet sound on the Question of Hu- 
man Rights, let the People take care that it be 
not misrepresented by those who, working in se- 
cret here, are attempting to manufacture a spu- 
rious Public Sentiment at the North in favor of 
base and ruinous compromises. 


-——— 


THE BILL RELATING TO FUGITIVES FROM 
SERVICE OR LABOR. 


No free State has passed any laws to discharge 
a fugitive from the service or labor he owes under 
the laws of another State, or to prevent his recap- 
ture or surrender. And this non-action is all that 
is required by the clause of the Constitution re- 
specting fugitives, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. The provision imposes no active duty 
upon the States—it simply forbids or nullifies 
any legislation by the States which would at- 
tempt to discharge a fugitive from the service or 
labor he owes under the laws of another State. 
No such legislation exists—consequently, no 
State, as such,,can be justly charged with a viola- 
tion of this constitutional provision. 

But it is urged that the free States, although 
forbidden to impede, are not forbidden to aid, the 
reclamation of fugitives. Whatever the Supreme 
Court might have intended, their decision went 
the whole length of denying to the States power 
to legislate upon the subject at all, and of assert- 
ing for Congress exclusive power over it. It is, 
therefore, no just ground of complaint against 
the States, that they decline any action in regard 
to this provision of the Constitution. 

Congress has legislated to carry it into effect. 
Its legislation has been sanctioned by the votes of 
members from the free Statcs. The act, prescri- 
bing the mode of arresting fugitives, defining the 
tribunals before which they must be brought, and 
determining the penalties for harboring them, 
aiding them to escape, or hindering their recap- 
ture, has been in existence for more than halfa 
century. Nor is it a dead letter. Within a 
few years past, numerous fugitives have been ar- 
rested, and delivered up to claimants by the tri- 
bunals provided by it, and within a #ear, ver- 
dicts have been found by juries, in United States 
Courts, against some three citizens of as many 
free States, for violatiug the law, and heavy pen- 
alties have been inflicted. 

To bring up the subject then at this hour, 
while the two sections of the country are arrayed 
against each other on the Territorial Question ; 
to denounce the North for not doing what it is 
not bound to do; to feign grievances that have 
no existence ; to demand legislation that is un- 
necessary, and will not be granted by at least 
one House in Congress, shows a determination 
only to multiply the obstacles in the way of a 
peaceful settlement of the great Question; to 
goad the North by arrogant demands, and inflame 
the South by representing resistance to such de- 
mands as an evidence of settled hostility to its 
rights. The authors of such measures, while 
professing peace, meditate war. They would add 
fuel to the fire already kindled. Mourning over 
the discord in our National Councils, deploring 
the growing irritation in the public mind, pre- 
tending to seek the perpetuity of the Union, 
their constant aim is, to bring into action con- 
flicting interests, to develop latent antagonisms, 
to provoke gratuitous quarrels, to give promi- 
nence to every question of difference between 
North and South. 

In this spirit, we believe, the present move- 
ment in relation to fugitives from service and 
labor has originated. 

After all, what is the intolerable grievance 
which weare called upon to redress? _ It is estima- 
ted, says Mr. Butler, that the loss sustained by 
the South, every year, from the escape of slaves, 
is not less than $150,000. On what this estimate 
is grounded, we know not. The data are not giv- 
en—nor do these ultra-slavery men ever present 
the data on which they calculate their supposed 
grievances. 

But, let us admit the correctness of the esti- 
mate. The whole South loses, in escaping slaves, 
$150,000—which, apportioned among the fifteen 
slave States, is $10,000 for each! This is a pre- 
cious reason for dissolving the Union, and plung- 
ing into the untried horrors of civil war! Esti- 
mating the fugitives at $400 a piece, there are, on 
the foregoing estimate, three hundred and seven- 
ty-five slaves escaping from the South annually— 
or twenty-five from each State. So, the Union, 
with all its rich and sacred associations, with all 
the good with which it is frieghted, is to be de- 
stroyed, and these States are to be arrayed against 
each other in deadly conflict, because the slave 
States lose yearly some twenty-five slaves each ! 

Look again: Are all these slaves enticed away 
by the free States? Nobody pretends this. How 
many of the citizens of those States have anything 
to do with such escapes? Few know anything 
about them. How many of these fugitives are 
prompted alone by their own instincts, and de- 
pend for success alone upon their own efforts? 
Doubtless the majority of them. But, fortheacts 
of the citizen, unknown and not sanctioned by the 
State, the State is held responsible; for the acts 
of a few philanthrégie citizens, the great majority 
of the citizens who know nothing about them are 
held responsible; and for the escape of all the 
slaves, not only the Abolitionists, but all the citi- 
zens of the free States, and not only these, but 
the States themselves are held responsible, when, 
in fact, the great majority of fugitives make good 
their escape without any other incitement than 
their own instincts, or any other aid than their 
own intelligence. 

Now, how can laws be passed stringent enough 
to remedy effectually this alleged grievance? 
Multiply your penalties, and you cannot diminish 
the number of slaves escaping by their own ef- 
forts—for no penalties can equal that which they 
have always risked—a return to remediless bond- 
age. Nor can you succeed better with those who 
in free States are accustomed to aid rather than 
hinder the fugitive. For, in the slave States and 
in a majority of the free, the testimony of colored 
persons, against white, is rejected. 

Law has already done its best. It has denied 
the fugitive the benefits of the habeas corpus and 
jury trial. It has provided for his arrest by the 
most summary process, and for his delivery with 
the least possible delay. It has made the harbor- 
ing, or aiding a fugitive, or inferference between 
him and his lawful claimant, criminal, besides se- 
curing to the owner a right to prosecute for dam- 
ages! And this law is in active operation. 

In consideration of all these facts, we repeat, 
that the introduction of the subject at this time, 
with the accompanying denunciations of bad 
faith of the North, and additional demands for 
more effectual ion, more vindictive penal- 
ties, is calculated, if not directly designed, to ag- 
gravate the excitement, and interpose new obsta- 
cles in the way of the peaceful settlement of the 
Territorial Question. : 





CALIFORNIA ASKS ADWISSION. 

Messrs. Wright and Gilbert, Representatives, 
and Dr. Gwin, one of the Senators from Califor- 
nia, are now in the city. The President will, 
probably at an early moment, send a message to 
Congress, informing it of the organization of the 
new State, and that her Senators and Represent- 
atives now await an ac{ which shall empower 
them to take their seats as members of that body. 

Of course, they will be admitted. The slavery 
men will resist, but they must yield on this point. 
The case is too plain t> admit of an argument. 
Slave-Texas came in with an enormous boundary; 
with a provision that new States might be organ- 
ized within her territory by her consent. Free 
California, with a boundary of no greater extent, 
must be admitted with a similar provision. The 
attempt to mutilate its boundaries, so as to pro- 
vide foothold for slavery on the Pacific, will cover 
any man from the free States who may counte- 
nance it with infamy. 

From the following extract, which the Intelli- 
gencer quotes from the Washington Union, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1849, it would seem that the editors of 
that paper are committed to the support of the 
claims of the new States. 


“ The South denies that Congress has any ju- 
risdiction over the subject of slavery, and contends 
that the people of the Territories alone, when they 
frame a Constitution preparatory to admission 
into the Union, have a right to speak and be heard 
on that matter. This fact being settled, it really 
seems to us that this exciting question might he speedily 
adjusted, if calm counsels prevail. The South 
contends for her honor and for the great princi- 
ples of non-intervention and State equality. Why, 
then, cannot all unite and permit California to come 
into the Union as soonas she can frame a constitution ? 
Then, according to the doctrines which prevail on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line, she may 
constitutionally establish her domestic institutions 
on any basis consistent with republican principles. 
The South could lose nothing by adopting this course. 
On the contrary, she would save all for which she con- 
tends.” 


California has formed a constitution, and now, 
we ask with the Union, why cannot all unite, and 
permit her to come in? 

Meantime, we wish to direct the attention of 
the people to the mode in which the Doughfaces 
of the North, if there be any on this question, 
will work against the cause of Freedom. They 
will not dare to oppose the admission of Califor- 
nia, but they will either aid the slavery men 
in reducing the boundaries of the new State, so as 
to admit slavery into the territory torn from its 
jurisdiction ; or they will aid them to amend the 
act for admitting it, so as to provide for the form- 
ation of a new slave State within the terrritorial 
limits of Texas; or they will be guilty of both 
these acts, and then try to excuse themselves to 
their constituents, on the plea that they could 
not secure the recognition of the State of Califor- 
nia in any other way. 

We hope such imposture will be exposed at 
once. 
in the House. They have an equality in the 
Senate; and on this question, the Whigs of the 
South in the House, if true to the policy of the 
Administration, must advocate the admission of 
California. In the Senate, the votes of the free 
States, with those from Delaware, Kentucky, &c., 
must secure the passage of the bill there. 
fort may be made in the Senate to cut down the 


boundaries, and couple the new free State with a | 


new slave State, but let the House stand firm. 


Twice before has the other branch tried to com- 
pel it to yield on similar points, and twice has it 


failed. It has the same majority now that it had 
on those occasions, and if it yield, the people 
shall know whom to hold accountable. 

If the slaveholding members adhere to their 
doctrine of State rights; if they believe now, as 
they believed a year ago, when their organ pub- 
lished the editorial from which the foregoing is an 
extract; if they are anxious rather to save their 
honor, than to propagate slavery ; if they are sin- 
cerely desirous of getting rid of agitation, they 
will raise no question about the admission of Cal- 
ifornia, but unite with the Northern members in 
giving a hearty welcome to the Senatorsand Rep- 
resentatives from the first-born American State 
upon the shores of the Pacific. To repel them, will 
be hazardous—it will be to risk our entire Pacific 
empire—for before Heaven, were we a Califor- 
nian, the moment the intelligence should reach us 
that the Congress of the United States had refus- 
ed the application of our State for admission, thus 
throwing it back into territorial anarchy, we 
would strike for independence, boldly averring 
in justification the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration of 1776. 


INTIMIDATION. 


We have never known the system of intimida- 
tion pushed to such an extreme in our National 
Councils as at present. Every demand is a 
threat—every speaker from the South seems to 
think himself called upon to crack his whip about 
the ears of Northern members, who are treated 
like inferiors, not equals. No matter what the 
language or sentimentéof resolutions presented 
from the slave States, they are received with pro- 
found deference, and ordered to be printed. 
Vermont, presuming, as a sister State, upon a 
similar reception, is repelled with words of scorn, 
and, though one month ago her resolutions were 
presented, to this hour the Senate has not made 
up its mind whether it will print them or not! 
And Northern Senators submit ! 

Some people of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
get together, pass resolutions denouncing the 
fanaticism of the North, in favor of Slavery, and 
threatening the Union. Mr. Mangum takes oc- 
casion to submit them to the Senate, accompany- 
ing them with a bitter assault on the free States, 
and threatening war, bloody war, should they 
persist in their aggressions. ‘The Senate, over- 
awed, graciously receives the papers, treating 
them with marked respect. But let a Northern 
Senator present a petition against the extension 
of Slavery, and the Senate refuses even to enter- 
tain the question of its reception! That body is 
cowed by the menaces of the slaveholders. 

“We have but to show our teeth,” said Mr. 
Holmes of South Carolina, the other day, “and 
the North is frightened.” Great was the exulta- 
tion among Southern members on fhe 5th, in the 
House, when so many Northern men voted to lay 
Root’s resolution on the table. It was a triumph 
they had not anticipated quite so soon, not dream- 
ing that their threats could accomplish so much 
all at once. 

The Northern People, they presume, are like 
their Representatives. They regard them as 
shopkeepers ; tame-spirited, eaten up with the love 
of gain. The Richmond Whig, of Virginia, com- 
menting upon some belligerent remarks in the 
North American of Philadelphia, sneers at the 
grandiloquent talk of its editors, and coolly tells 
them that they “had better stick to the counter.” 

Twice in Congress have menaces of bloody 
conflict within the Capitol been thrown out by 
slaveholding members. In the Senate, Mr. Davis 
of Mississippi thought the struggle, if Northern 
men persisted in their aggressions, should com- 
mence “ here and now,” between the Representa- 
tives of the two sections. Mr. Clingman, in the 
House, thought if the worst came to the worst, 
not a quorum would be left in the Halls of Con- 
gress to do business. 

While these brutal threats are common in 
both Houses, craven-spirited members from the 
North are writing home letters calculated to 
create a panic among their constituents. Mr- 
Buchanan, a sort of lobby member, never feared 
before for the Union: he does now—melan- 
choly are his forebodings. General Cass, too, 





The free States have thirty-nine majority | 


Anef- | 


is shaken with alarms; and, conversing with one’ 


of the Indiana members, who has been taken 
under the special care of the South, he learns 
that in the event of @ dissolution of the Union, 
the State of Indiana will go with the South! 
Letter-writers do their share to get up a North- 
ern panic; and the newspapers in Northern cities 
give currency to all kinds of fearful rumors. 
The Southern men are determined, they say, to 
dissolve the Union, any how—they have marked 
off several Confederacies already—she seat of 
Government for the great slaveholding Confede- 





racy is determined upon—no matter what the 
North does now, Disunion must come. One let- 
ter-writer goes so far as to say that, if necessary, 
six Southern Senators are prepared to vacate 
their seats, to let the Wilmot Proviso pass, 80 
that the South may have a casus bellimand the 
New York Trilune gives countenance to the folly! 

Will the People of the free States permit them- 
selves to be imposed on by this transparent 
trickery? Or, admit that all these exhibitions of 
Southern wrath and determination are to be taken 
in earnest—are they prepared to succumb, and 
excuse their Representatives for abandoning the 
Ordinance of 1787? If, under intimidation, they 
now give up free territory to Slavery, of what 
degradation are they incapable? What exac- 
tions will they not suffer, what burdens not bear? 
Is there anything more that slaveholders can ask, 
except the privilege of setting up Slavery within 
the boundaries of free States? If prepared to do 
and suffer all the Slave Power demands, we hope 
they will say so, in some authentic way, so as to 
enable Congress to come to a speedy settlement 
of the controversy. Let them meet together in 
Conventions in the several States, and pass some 
snch resolutions as the following: 

That, as slaveholders will tolerate no Union in 
which their claims to supreme power is not ac- 
knowledged, therefore, we cheerfully assent to 
this claim, now and forever, provided they allow 


plough, the loom, and the anvil. 

If this do not suit them, and if they really do 
cherish a purpose to maintain the rights of the 
majority, to keep free territory free, and secure 
the ascendency of the Principle of Freedom in 
the Federal Government, we submit whether they 
ought not to hold a Mass Convention of alighe 
friends of Liberty throughout the country, on the 
4th day of July next, or earlier, at some central 
point, when and where they may take into con- 
sideration the proceedings of the Convention of 
the Friends of Slavery, to be held at Nashville in 
June next. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


The Old Line and Free Democracy have re- 
united in the Wisconsin Legislature, and, as the 
result, we may expect the passage of the resolu- 
tions introduced by Mr. Gale in the Senate, on 
the 17th January, when they were read twice and 
ordered to be printed. 

They instruct the Senators and request the 
Representatives of Wisconsin to support every 
just and prudent measure for the exclusion of 
slavery from the District of Columbia, for the 
entire suppression of the slave trade on the high 
| Seas, and wherever else Congress has jurisdiction, 
and generally to relieve the Federal Government 
from all responsibility for the existence, mainte- 
nance, or toleration of slavery or the traffic in 
| Slaves; to use their influence, by direct vote or 
otherwise, whenever an opportunity shall occur to 
| procure the application of the Ordinance of 1787 
to all territory belonging to the United States; to 
oppose by all legal and proper means the admis- 
sion of any new State into the Union, when the 
laws or Constitutions thereof create or tolerate 
| slavery, and to use all necessary means to pro- 
cure the immediate admission of the new State 
| of California. 

On the 23d ult., these resolutions were taken 
| upand unanimously adopted. 


OHIO. 


In the Senate of Ohio, resolutions have been in- 
| troduced by Mr. Lawrence of Logan, instructing 
| the Senators and requesting the Representatives 
of that State in Congress to use all constitutional 
| and proper means to procure the immediate aboli- 
; tion of slavery and the slave trade in the District 
| of Columbia, and in all places under the exclusive 
| jurisdiction of the Federal Government ; to resist 
| the admission of any new State which tolerates 
slavery ; to secure the passage of an act prohibit- 
| ing the existence of slavery in any form, in the 
| Territories of the United States, &c. 
The probability is that strong resolutions will 
be passed. The resolutions have passed the 
Senate. 








A SCENE IN THE SENATE, 


Last Tuesday in the Senate, during the morn- 
ing hour, Mr. Hale presented the petition of sev- 
eral hundred women of Dover, N. H., protesting 
against the extension of slavery or admission of 
any more slave States. 

The question of reception was raised, but the 
usual motion to lay on the table failed. On this 
motion, Mr. Douglas took the ground that, as the 
Senate had decided to receive petitions from the 
South protesting against action, he should now 
vote to receive this petition from the North, 
which also protested against action. Thereshould 
be one rule for both sections. 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina tried his hand at 
“putting down Mr. Hale, with what success; the 
following report will show: 

Mr. Butler. Mr. President, I have petitions to 
offer, resolutions, and other matters, really re- 
quiring immediate action ; otherwise there would 
be no necessity for acting upon them at all. Yet, 
sir, every morning a gentleman who is in the mi- 
nority is monopolizing the whole time of the Sen- 
ate by petitions, such as this, breeding mischief ; 
and this without rebuke, and almost with the 
countenance of those who voted for these resolu- 
tions. Can this be tolerated, that the time of this 
Senate and the Legislature of the United States 
shall be appropriated by mischievous incendiaries 
who claim the right to introduce resolutions, me- 
morials, and propositions of this kind to the Sen- 
ate? Why, sir, I have business now that [ think 
ought to engag’ the attention of the Senate, but 
I cannot bring it before them, for every morning 
that gentleman takes up the whole time. He has 
the whole Senate to himself. A mere minority 
comes here,‘and makes all this mischief, and stands 
unrebuked, so far as I can see, by the Senate. I 
know, sir, this is a part of his existence. I know 
that, in what lam now saying, 1 am giving him 
the food upon which he can feed. He lives upon 
mischief. It is the very food that sustains him. 
I know I am not rebuking him. Sir, it is infolera- 
ble, that a miserable minority, a mischievous in- 
cendiary, a madman, if you choose to call him s0, 
should come here and interfere with the rights of 
other men upon this floor. 

{Amidst cries of Order! Order! he sat down 
inflamed with passion | 

Mr. Hale. I have a word to say, sir, to the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butler.] He 
says that I live upon mischief, and that he gives 
me the foo@ I live on. If that be the case, he is 
responsible for it, and not myself. But to be more 
serious ; he is pleased to denounce me as a miser- 
able minority, and complains of my trespassing 
upon the privileges of the Senate. I leave that 
question to be decided by the community, who it 
is that trespasses upon the time of the Senate. 
Sir, he will have to talk longer, and denounce 
more, before he can convince me that this has 
been my prerogative. 

I have “taken up the whole time of the Sen- 
ate!” Havel, sir? For two mornings, and only 
two, have I presented anything of the kind since 
the year 1850 commenced ;-one of them was the 
other day, and the other was this morning. So 
far was! from saying anything to take up your 
time, that [ confined myself simply to stating what 
the nature of the petitions was. The talk did 
not come from the “miserable minority,” but from 
a majority. I will not apply any adjective to 
them, but I have enough at hand, that I could use 
if I chose. The mischief comes from a majority, 
that seeks to tread down the minority—that de- 
sires to make them more miserable than they 
really are. “Miserable” as we are, I think the 
Senator will find out that our power of speech is 
not exhausted; and while we may exercise It 
within the privileges of the Constitution, he will 
find that it will be exercised at any and at all 
hazards. : 

We are not to be frightened out of our righst 
upon this floor by denunciation, or even by the 
threat of danger personal to ourselves. Small 
and few as we are, we are not miserable cowards 
that can be frightened from the assertion or the 
maintenance of our rights. New Hampshire 
blood, coursing in New Hampshire velns, from 
the commencement of this Government, ix? the 
Senate, in the House of Representatives, and 
upon the field of battle, has attested her rights ; 
and she has suns that will still vindicate thése 
rights against all her foes, come when they will, 
how they will, and where they will. She will not be 
intimidated by threats, or any language of the 
sort. 

{The stern emphasis with which Mr. Hale 
spoke sent a thrill through the Senate, and an 


attempt at applause in the galleries, immediately 





suppressed by the Vice President, showed the 
sympathy of the spectators. ] 
The petition went over, and Mr. Berrie 


n re- 
sumed his speech on 


Mr. Clay’s resolutions. 
In the House, the business relating to the 
lection of the revenue wig disposed of by the 
adoption of an ams ndment, making specific appre- 
priations, moved by Preston King. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union 
the President’s message, on which 
Alabama delivered a speeciin suppo 


col- 


and took up 
Mr. Inge of 
rt of slavery- 
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BERLIN, Christmas, 1849 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

You have, perhaps, had on your side of the 
water a few mornings which bit your noses shar} 
ly, and made thick gloves, muffs, and cloaks, in 
dispensable to persons well to do in the world, 
But in this city of broad streets. set in the mi Ist 
of a plain which stretches far away beyond Saint 
Petersburgh, and up to the very icebergs of the 
Arctic seas, we know what cold weather meay« 
The thrilling breezes from the region of \ 
bears and eternal snow come cutting into ever, 
individual pore of one’s fuce and hands, whi ling 
as they cut, as merrily as ice-choppers. 'T) 


he 
uite 





us, without molestation, to devote ourselves to the | 


| 


streets are covered with a layer of solid ice, ay) 
the boys go flying along on skates over the public 
squares, and through the most crowded thorouch 


fares. Respectable, staid persons, old gentlemen 
with gold-headed canes, thin-slippered, blue-nose«| 
spinsters, wrapped up in furs, are tripping up and 
falling down in every direction. As frogged shovs 
are not much in use, the horses go slipping along, 
and tumbling down occasionally on the pavement 


Now and then a brisk flurry of snow and wind 
from the north makes it next to impossible to see 
further than the end of one’s nose. Everybody 

people too poor to be anybody are, of course not 
referred to, for poor people in Prussia are just 
nobody at all—goes about so disguised in cloaks. 
big shoes, and warm fur caps, as not to he recog 
nisable by any except their tailors. All that is 
visible, at this season, of a German taking his 


morning walk, is a reddish beard with a huge 
pipe hanging out of the middle of it. This is 
better than to see nothing at all; for, if you have 
lived long enough in Europe, you can easily infer 


from the beard the political opinions of the weare: 


Is it short, stiff, and well brushed? Tle is a con- 


servative, who entertains a holy horror of the 
unwashed democracy. Flas it taken the form of 
a six-inch moustache, whose ends stand out stifi 


and fiercely? He is a soldier, and one of the 
pillars of the royalty. Is it a rusty, untrimmed 
one, of two years’ growth, all horrent with ici- 
cles? He is a man of dangerous political prin- 
ciples ; a radical who, with all his fellows, seems 
to have sworn a great oath to let their beards 
grow so long as they may be compelled to tarry 
in the Jericho of the monarchical form. The 
bomb-King of Naples understands well the insuy 

rectionary tendency of long beards, for his first 
measure, on regaining possession of Sicily, was to 
order every man to be severely punished who 
should appear with a beard more than an inch 
and a half long. General Van Wrangel did not 
go quite so far, when he took military possession 
of Berlin last year, as to impose a public order on 
the subject, but everybody knows that he author- 
ized privately the persecution of every one of the 
long-bearded gentry. ; 

Every German smokes in the streets. This is 
one of the liberties conquered in 1848 which have 
been left «untouched by the fury of the reaction 
At one of the illuminations of that ever memora 


light for each popular right acknowledged by the 
King. The central one was immense. “ This, 
said he, “is for the right to smoke where one 
pleases.” 

But, notwithstanding the cold, the annual Fair 


is thronged from one end to the other. lor four 





the whole length of Broad street, and the two 
large squares north and south of the palace, are 
occupied by the toy merchants, and Christmas 
tree merchants, who come nobody knows where 
from, and put up in a few hours a whole city of 
booths of plank and canvass. These are fillet 
with toys of an infinite variety, both of form and 


workmanship. Everything that has ever heen 
devised for the delight of little people and the 
annoyance of big ones, may be found here. No 
carriages are permitted to pass through the alleys 
formed by the booths, except the royal eee 
which are driven through slowly, to avoid hurt 
ing anybody. And really, when the booths are 


lighted up in the evening, and the light is reflect 
ed from millions of gay and glitering toys, and 
the alleys are crowded with thousands of happy 
parents and children, the sight might well tempt 
a king. It is doubtful whether the carnival at 
Rome shows anything better worth seeing. 

The Fair is not the only sign of our being in 
the Christmas holydays. In twenty different 
halls in the city, the most extensive preparations 
have been made to receive visiters. Some of them 
have been turned into Moorish palaces of surpass 
ing beauty; others into galleries of grotesque 
paintings, caricaturing the well-known men of the 
day, or their acts; others, again, represent the 
different elements, and, by a chaotic arrangement 
of striking productions of nature, astonish and 
bewilder the beholder. Everything was to be 
seen there, from the volcano actually belching 
fire and lava, to whales and sea-lions. But. in all 
of them, the great attraction is the puppet-show 
Punch and Judy, who are scarcely known in 
America, except ly reputation, are here in the full 
glory of popularity. They are, indeed, the most 
comical creatures alive; saying the funniest 
things, walking about in the oddest manner, and 
making incredible bows and gestures! The 
Punch theatre is not so good for children who get 
the side-ache a-laughing, but excellent for old 
folks who are not too stiff to enjoy it. The mer 
riment of children is contagious, and I must ac- 
knowledge, a deep indebtedness to Punch in the 
matter of happy moments. ‘The Germans all go, 
and seem, young and old, to join in the mirth 
without restraint. 

This is the best season of the year for the 
shops and stores. They are all crowded, for 
everybody is buying something for presents— 
everybody you meet in the street is carrying 
something home. If you go musing along, intent 
on gathering up items for newspaper article, 
you get a poke in the ribs from the rocker of a 
hobby-horse. As you sidle away, the green 
branches of a Christmas-tree whip you in the 
face. and knock off your hat; you recover the 
unlucky beaver from under the feet of the crowd, 
but, in rising, upset a whole tray full of little 
chocolate horses, and funny-looking cows, sheep 
and other animals, which have no resemblance to 
anything living, the race having probably perish- 
ed before the flood, and only existing in the fossil 
and chocolate toy states. At each new mishap 
you cry, “ Ich bitte!” after the fashion of the 
Germans. The best way, if you are given to 
abstractions, is to square ‘yourself up against the 
wall, and observe. One of the most remarkable 
things which will attract your notice is the im- 
mense gingerbread hearts carried along by you 
These vary from the size of oven tops to that of 
tea-table tops, and are destined for the servants 
of the different houses, The right to receive one 
at Christmas is a principal article in the Bill of 
Rights of all German housemaids. ‘ 

The German theory of Christmas presents 18 
wholly different from ours. All children are 
taught to believe that the Saviour in his earlier* 
years, and as he played with his schoolmates, 
brings them. He is called the Christ-C hild. 
Every family celebrates the day, and every oe 
has its Christmas tree, be it never 80 poor. *A 
families of the middle and higher classes, a 
chamber is set apart, and is kept locked for a few 
days before Christmas eve. The presents are 
carried into this by the person who has any 
and is charged with the arrangement of the deo 
rations, Their existence is kept carefully ° 


the young people. ; ‘ 

oThe Christ-Child S a forerunner in the a 
son of the Rumknecht, as he is called here, oo 
name being a corruption of the Knecht oem . 
On the Rhine, he is called Pelynickel. In _ - 
of the country he comes several days before, 








ut here, not until Christmas eve. He is a dread- 


, 








ble year, a citizen stuck up in his window one . 


teen days before Christmas, and as many after . 
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‘1% who comes from the cold regions of 
lly Se whether the children have behaved 
well, can say their prayers, and have learned well 
at school. He is clad in fars, chains clank about 
him as he walks, and his entire face is covered 
with a black and bristly beard. In his right hand 
he carries a rod for the terror of evil boys. After 
the tea-things are put away, the family eit in si- 
lent expectation of the arrival of Ruprecht. The 
little children con over the prayers they Lave 
learned, in order to repeat to him when he comes , 
and the older ones reflect on their conduct for 
some weeks past ; for, if they have been bad, Rrip- 
recht is sure to know rye tell them about it. 
At last he comes! heavy tramp and the 
clank of his chain are heard on the stairs. He 
enters, and questions the children about their 
learning at school, their behaviour, their prayers; 
commends the good, and threatens the bad with 
his rod. Ile ends by distributing nuts, fruit, and 
cakes, from a bag which is suspended at his neck, 
undeby telling them that the Christ-Child will 
goon be here with the presents for good children. 

The departure of Ruprecht is the signal for the 
most uproarious glee among the youngsters, and 
for the cracking of nuts and munching of apples. 
Sometimes, the Christ-Child comes the same 
night, sometimes not before the next morning, an 
hour or two before daylight. The hour has been 
told them by Ruprecht. As it approaches, the 
children are gathered in the dark hall before the 
door of the mysterious chamber to watch for the 
descent of the welcome visiter, and hear the rust- 
ling and see the radiance of his white wings. 
This last is difficult, for his flight is very rapid, 
and the children are apt to fancy they have done 
it, when they have only been dazzled by the glare 
of light from the chamber, as the door is suddenly 
thrown open, and reveals a scene of fairy beauty 
and brilliancy. The Christmas tree, with its 
tapering branches hung with lights reflected from 
golden and silver fruit, and relieved by the 
dark green of the foliage, rises in the centre. 
An angel, suspended from one of the branches 
by an invisible thread, seems to announce some- 
thing—in fact, the birth of Christ, to the shep- 
herds, who are tending their flocks beneath. Birds 
of gaudy plumage fly among the branches. At 
either side are tables richly tapestried, covered 
with showy presents and with lights. The pres- 
ents for each one are separate from the others, 
and marked with his name, for the bringer has no 
confusion in what he does. The mirrors and 
richest furniture of the family are so arranged as 
to add to the scenic effect. This is the supreme 
and joyous moment for the children. The dis- 
covery of the presents, the laughter, the.tears of 
delight, the bursts of affection from these young 
hearts, are indescribable. 

Allis happy within. The joyous urchins do 
not see the anxious face of the ragged little boy 
who stands shivering in the street to look in on 
the splendors, which alas! he is forbidden to ap- 
proach. Some years ago, a little boy was frozen 
to death, as he crowded in a side alley, to peep in 
on the Christmas tree of a palace. As he gazed, 
his limbs stiffened with the cold, his earthly vision 
was glazed over, but his mental was purified, and 
he saw a.Christmas tree, all made of bright stars, 
and which seemed to extend from heaven, over 
the place where he lay, while the Christ-Child 
stood at the top, and beckoned him upward, 
through the avenue of glory. Kind angels bore 
him upward, and he passed his Chrismas Eve in 
Paradise. The deserted body was found next 
morning, the little hands clasped, as if in an ec- 
stasy of pleasure, and the face turned upward, 
and radiant with joy. 

The Christmas tree of the poor is frequently 
nothing but a sprig of the fir, and the presents 
the cheapest toys, or necessary articles of cloth- 
ing, reserved to be given at this season. A case 
occurred last year, in Berlin, of a child’s faith 
procuring him something more costly. He had 
set his heart on having a trumpet and some wood- 
en soldiers for himself, and a warm cloak for his 
widowed mother, who suffered from the cold. He 
had often fervently prayed the Christ-Child to 
send these things; but his mother, who was per- 
plexed by his extravagant desires, which she was 
unable to gratify, told him his prayers would do 
no good. ‘The boy’s faith was not shaken, but to 
make assurance doubly sure, he wrote a letter to 
the Christ-Child, setting forth his wants, and 
more particularly his mother’s. This he put into 
the post office, not doubting of its speedy deliv- 
ery. On the long-looked-for evening he put up 
his little sprig of fir, placed near it his mother’s 
black lamp, and, having first kneeled down before 
it, and said over his petition, sat down in a cor- 
ner, and, leaning his head on his hands, watched 
for the glittering of the Christ-Child’s wings. 
He had not waited long before the door was 
pushed open, and a man, whose face was con- 
cesled, entered, with a basket on his arm. 
This he placed on the table, and disappeared. 
The basket contained the toys and cloak prayed 
for. What a happy moment for the mother and 
child! The Christ-Child had sent the presents, 
but through human agency. The strange ad- 
dress of the letter had caused the post office 
clerks to open it. They had been touched by 
the simple faith of the child, and raised a con- 
tribution, to purchase for him what he so ardently 
desired. W.B. 





FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Europa arrived at Halifax on Fri- 
day evening. She sailed from Liverpool on the 
26th January, and brings accounts a fortnight la- 
ter than before received. The Telegraph report 
does not show that she brings any political news 
of interest. , 

The price of cotton is still advancing, and the 
sales of the week ending the 25th were &3,000 
bales, of which the trade took 40,000. 

Best Western Canal flour 23s. 67. a 24s. ; Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore 25s, a 25s. 6d.; new Ohio 
24s. a 25s. 6d.; Indian Corn, white, 31s. a 31s. 6d. ; 
yellow, 29s. a 29s. 3d.; mixed, 28s. 6d. a 29s. 

A melancholy part of the news is the loss of 
the fine packet ship Hottinguer, together with 
Captain Bursley and twelve of the crew. She 
sailed from Liverpool for New York on the 10th 
of January, with nearly three hundred cabin 
and steerage passengers, together with the cap- 
tain and crew, of thirty men and boys, and had a 
very full freight of various descriptions of goods. 
She had only passed as far as Blackwater Bank, 
which is on the coast of Wexford, when she 
struck on one of those dangerous ledges of rock 
which lie concealed in that quarter. 

It was with extreme difficulty and peril that 
the passengers and seamen were passed into the 
boats, the sea breaking with dreadful violence on 
the bank. 

The boats happily succeeded in reaching the 
shore, although with extreme difficulty, from the 
roughness of the sea and the great distance (seven 
miles or more) from the bank to the land. 

France —Business progresses slowly in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Budget is still in 
committee. The committee had been for some 
time occupied with M. Falloux’s education bill. 
The latest Parisian advices represent Victor Hu- 
go as having made a speech against it, which was 
applauded with phrensy by the Mountain. The 
debate adjourned amid great excitement. 

_ The war against the Press continues. The Re- 
forme has been suspended, and La Presse seized. 
The weather throughout France, especially in 
the south, has been more rigorous than for many 
years. 

The Buenos Ayres expedition is said to be 
abandoned. 

Prussia.—The threatened dissolution of the 
Cabinet m5. gar Men ei been avoided by some 
compromise. e King is now dis 
the oath of the Constitation, ammipines 

The Erfurt Parliament is declared to be an im- 
perious political necessity for Prussia, In Wur- 
temberg there seems to be a change of opinion fa- 
vorable to Russian influence. 

The Hanoverian Chamber refuses to recognise 
the Central Commission of Austria and Prussia. 
A Constitution is recommended for Germany. 

Austria is occupied with the numberless con- 
stitutions for her Provinces. The Provincial Di- 
ets are to be convoked in October, and that of the 
Empire will assemble in 1851. 

Rome.—lIt is said that want of money prevents 
the Pope from returning to his Capital, and that 
K rance has offered funds to his Holiness. The 
Archbishop of Bourges is said to be the bearer 
of this offer, made in the name of the French 
aristocracy. 

_ Sarvinia.—The Sardinian Chamber of Depnu- 
ties haye approved the treaty of peace concluded 
at Milan between the Piedmontese and the Aus- 
trians, It is expected the Senate will also ap- 
Prove it at Berlin. Negotiations for the treaty of 
—_ at Denmark have been re iewed. P 
pr With the paving resumed diplomatic rela- 
trians will not be slew to follow. eas yd 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Livervoor, January 26. 
- pecon—Holders of new do not wane inclined 
pr. ay In prices, and the stock having be- 
bry Mew much reduced, an advance of 1s: per 
Bee: “ obtained for low qualities, 
nary old Sine oy nag tN ge 0AM 
758. 6d, ught 50s., good brands of new 75s. a 
Pork—Old is i 
prime mess is in demand for export. 
snd new realized 50s. a 55s., very fine 56s. non 
me eos — are selling at 16s.a 17s.; 
a Pricer: 6d.; choice of fine qualities are 


Tori-—The transactions have again been ex- 
salve, the sales for the tat 4 day beng fully 
the lowegy tat ndvance of 1s. per owt,, 35s. now 
ties quotation for ordinary quali- 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


Frervary Stu, 6ru, and 7rn, 1850. 
SENATE. 

The time of the Senate on the 5th and 6th was 
occupied chiefly with Mr. Clay’s speech on his 
Slavery resolutions. 

On the Sth, during the morning hour, Mr. 
Hale withdrew his amendment to the resolation 
of General Cass respecting diplomatic intercourse 
with Austria, to allow Mr. Foote to submit two 
amendments, which General Cass accepted—one 
providing for a grant of land to the Hungarian 
refugees, the other proposing that the President 
should intercede with the Government of Turkey 
for the liberation of Kossuth. 

On the 6th, numerous petitions were presented 
for the reduction of postage. 

Mr. Mangum took occasion to present the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting at Wilmington, N. C., de- 
nouncing the fanaticism of the North, proposing 
measures for the representation of that State in 
the Nashville Convention, and threatening a dis- 
solution of the Union in a certain contingency. 

Mr. Mangum seconded the views presented in 
the report, and denounced all projects of compro- 
mise. He regarded the North as the aggressor 
continually, and announced that North Carolira 
was prepared to resist, at all hazards and to the 
last extremity. He would abide the decision of 
his countrymen, and put his old frame upon the 
altar in the common cause. 

[Mr. Mangum, hitherto regarded as a moderate 
man, with some expectations of a Whig nomina- 
tion for the Vice Presidency, was exceedingly vio- 








lent on this occasion—as ultra as South Carolina 
and Mississippi members. He had been an atten- 
tentive listener a few days before to the extrava- 
gant speech of Mr. Clingman, who, having failed, 
by the aid of his new allies, the Democrats, to 
oust Mr. Badger from the Senate, is suspected of 
a design to secure, if possible, the place of Mr- 
Mangum ; who, naturally anxious to retain his 
comfortable seat, is not willing to have it thought 
that he is a whit behind Mr. Clingman in his sup- 
port of the extremest pretensions of the South. |] 
Mr. Hale. Mr. President, I object to the re- 
ception of the paper. I suppose in that case the 
question must first be taken on its reception.’ 
The Vice President. The reception of the 
paper is objected to. The question is on its re- 


ception. 
Mr. Hale. I wish to say a word or two on this 
motion. When I first took my seat in the Senate, 


and was charged by my constituents with the pre- 
sentation of a petition asking any action or ex- 
pressing any sentiments favorable to any action 
on the subject of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or anywhere else, objection was made to 
its reception, and a motion made to lay the ques- 
tion on the table, which motion prevailed. And, 
sir, one of the first individuals who expresed his 
opinion as to the course of proceeding in present- 
ing petitions or memorials of that character was 
the Senator from North Carolina, who has just 
now taken his seat. He took occasion, sir, upon 
the presentation of papers of that character by 
myself, to say that up to that time so judicious 
had been the course of the Senate—adopted, 1 
think he said, after consultation among the lead- 
ing men on both sides of the chamber—that they 
had come to an understanding that when any 
petition or memorial of that character, looking to 
the action of the Government in any way in rela- 
tion to the subject of slavery, was presented, the 
question of reception should be considered as 
raised at once, and a motion made to lay it on the 
table, and thus they got on quietly, peaceably, and 
harmoniously. And he said, too, that he regret- 
ted that there had been such a revolution in any 
remote State of this Union as, by accident, had 
thrown such a firebrand as myself into this Sen- 
ate. Well, sir, | heard it al!, and submitted to it ; 
and such has been the course of the Senate. Thus 
far, every paper looking in the remotest degree to 
any action of the Government, or presenting here 
any opinions of individuals adverse to the institu- 
tion of slavery, has, the question of reception 
being raised, been laid on the table. Now, sir, if 
such is the rule to be applied to us north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; ifit is improper, unconstitu- 
tional, and reprehensible, to bring petitions and 
memorials here from the North country expressing 
opinions unfavorable to the institution of slavery, 
I ask if it is not equally proper that petitions and 
memorials coming from south of that line, and 
looking to a different action on the subject, should 
receive the same fate? Iam not mistaken about 
the character of these resolutions, although they 
are not so definite in their terms as they are when 
appended to the speech of the honorable Senator 
in explanation of them. He says they all look to 
and refer to the agitating questions which now 
divide this country. They declare, sir, that the 
good State of North Carolina, which has had so 
high a eulogium passed upon her, and from which 
I donot feel any wish to detract, that same loyal old 
North State has at last waked up to the aggres- 
sions of the North. Sir, 1 wish that the intelli- 
gence of North Carolina had given its attention 
to the inquiry, and pointed out what are those 
aggressions. I wish, if it could, that it had laid 
its finger on a single word, letter, or line, that was 
spoken or written at the North, that contemplated 
any aggressive action by this Government on this 
institution. The honorable Senator seemed to 
say, and he did say most distinctly, that the South 


.|in its position only occupied the defensive, | 


confess, sir, 1 am not so well versed in the diction- 
aries as are some gentlemen, but if the course of 
the North on this subject is aggressive, while that 
of the South is defensive merely, I.confess I am 
poorly skilled indeed in this chapter of defini- 
tions. He says that all they ask at the South is 
“hands off.” That is all we want at the North, 
sir, “hands off’? Talk about our being aggres- 
sive! The history of this Government will show 
that the course of the North, from the first insti- 
tution of the Government, from the first adoption 
of the Constitution down to the present time, has 
been concession, and concession, until now our very 
women and children reproach us with the pusil- 
lanimity which permits our rights to be trampled 
upon here by the action of this Government. 
We have conceded, and conceded, and yielded, 
until nothing is left to yield ; and now we are told, 
in substance, that if we do not come foward and 
take hold with our own hands, and help in extend- 
ding this institution of slavery—that if we do 
not identify ourselves, soul and body, in all the 
responsibility belonging to its existence, perpetu- 
ity, and eternity, we are aggressive, and that the 
Union is to be dissolved. 

I raise the question of reception, and to move to 
lay that question on the table, and I shall vote 
against it. I raise it merely that the Senate may 
have an opportunity of administering the same 
justice to the South that we of the North have 
had to take, whether we would or not. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion.” 

Mr. Mangum. Will.the Senator withdraw the 
motion to Jay on the table for a moment ? 

Mr. Hale assented. 

Mr.Mangum. I have but one remark to make. 
As to all this affair of concegsion on the part of 
the North, the merest schoolboy in our history 
knows that there is very little in it. The differ- 
ence between this case and those refirred to by 
the Senator, where the question of reception is 
raised and that motion is laid on the table, is just 
this, and it will be seen that they present two dis- 
tinct questions. These memorials from the North 
invoke action on the part of Congress ; these res- 
olutions invoke no action whatever. That is the 
distinction. Those from the North ask for an in- 
terposition of Congressional action to do—what ? 
What nearly one-half of this Union, if not more, 
believe Congress has no right to do under the 
Constitution. These resolutions are designed as 
a mere notification, and ask no action on the part 
of Congress. 

Mr. Hale. I renew the motion to lay the ques- 
tion of reception on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Sen- 
ate refused to lay the question of reception on the 
table by the following vote: 

Yeas—Meessrs. Bradbury and Douglas—2. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Clay, Clemeps, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of 
Massichusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa qo of Wisconsin, 
Felch, Foote, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Morton, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, Pratt, Rask, 
Sebastian, Seward, Smith, Soule, Spruance, Tur- 
ney, Upham, Wales, Walker, and Whitcomb—48. 

The resolutions were then received, laid on the 
table, and the motion to print them referred to 
the Committee on Printing. : 

On the 7th, the morning hour was occupied in 
the presentation of petitions. Some of the pro- 
ceedings were quite dramatic, as will be seen by 
the following report, which we copy from the 
National Intelligencer : | ' 
MEMORIALS FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Hale. I have received and been requested 
to present to the Senate the memorial of an asso- 
ciation of Friends for promoting the abolition of 
slavery and improving the condition of the free 
people of*color, oghing Osngrots to do what they 
may to vent the - of slavery, by the 

of any new States into the Union, 





or the erection of any new Territorial Govern- 


pegs 





ments which do not contain organic laws express- 
ly prohibiting the continuance or estublishment 
of slavery within their limite. I move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The Vice President. Does the memorial come 
within the rule? Does it ask for any action by 
Congress on the subject of slavery ? 

Mr. Hale. I believe it does nct. It simply re- 
monstrates against the admission of any new slave 
States or Territorial Governments. 

Mr. King. Wigpis it from? Is it from ne- 
groes? 

Mr. Hale. 1 believe the rule does not require 
me to state the complexion of those from whom it 
comes. It is from an association of Friends in 
Pennsylvania. I do not know that they are peo- 
ple of color. The memorial states nothing about 
their complexion. 

The Vice President. It is moved that the peti- 
tion be received and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. Hale. I have also a petition from citizens 
of Collins Centre—— ‘ 

Mr. Clemens. 1 object to the reception of the 
memorial. 

Mr. Hale. I ask if it is in time. 

The Vice President. The Chair is of opinion 
that it is in time; the question had not been ta- 
ken. 


Mr. Hale. I ask then for the yeas and nays on 
that question. 
Mr. King. I ask that the petition be read. 


The Secretary read it as follows 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: | 

The Association of Friends for promoting the 
abolition of slavery and improving the condition 
of the free people of color respectfully represents: 

That the members of the Society of Friends 
have long maintained the principle that “all men 
are created equal, that all should have equal 
rights and privileges guarantied to them as citi- 
zens of 2 common country.” 

In view of this, they have been led to look at 
the increased extent of our domain, and of the 
necessity of maintaining over its wide surface such 
equal laws as shall render happiness and security 
toall. The system of slavery, which has so long 
burdened and desolated the Southern portion of 
our land, is viewed by us all with deep concern, 
and the fear presses upon us that in theadmission 
of new States into the Union, and the erection of 
New Territories, this terrible evil may be spread 
and perpetuated, thus adding blight to blight, 
with its vast addition of distress, of sorrow, and 
of sin. 

We, however, ask you, possessing, as you do, 
the legislative power, to prevent the increase of 
this dreadful evil, by the non-admission of new 
States into the Union or the erection of new Ter- 
ritories whose Constitutions or organic laws do 
not contain express prohibitions to the establish- 
ment or the continuance of slavery within their 
limits. 

Signed, on behalf of the aforesaid Association, at 
their monthly meeting, held in Philadelphia on the 
seventh day of the 11th month, 1849. 

Jacos M: Exis, ’ 
Lypia Gitiincuam, Clerks. 


The Vice President. The question now is on 
the reception of this petition. 
I move to lay that motion on the 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Brad- 
bury, Bright, Cass, Clemens, Davisof Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote. Hous- 
ton, Hunter, King, Mangum, Morton, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, - Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase, Clarke, Clay, 
Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge 
of lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, 
Hale, Miller, Norris, Seward, Smith, Spruance, 
Underwood, Upham, Wales, Walker—21. 

So the motion to receive was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Hale. I have also received a petition, numer- 
ously signed, from Collins Centre, in the State of 
New York. They ask the attention of Congress’ 
to several facts which they speeify, among which 
they say that two individuals, of the names of 
Drayton and Sayre, are imprisoned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the false assumption that 
there is a law legalizing slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The remedy which they propose is 
the impeachment of the judges concerned in the 
case. 

The second evil of which they complain is the 
action of the Secretary of State in refusing a pass- 
port to Mr. Hamilton, a colored person. 

The third evil is that the Marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia imprisons persons for no crime 
but that of complexion ; and that if they were of 
different complexion, they would go unmolested. 

The fourth evil is, that there are a great many 
persons in the District who are actually held as 
slaves ; and, inasmuch as there is a widespread 
delusion in the country that Congress has the 
power to legalize slavery, they pray that Con- 
gress will hasten to dispel such delusion, by de- 
claring that they have no such power, and that 
they will abolish slavery in the District. I have 
no doubt this comes within the rule. 

The Vice President. The question ison the re- 
ception of the petition. 

Mr. Mangum. I move to lay that question on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hale. I have received also, and been re- 
quested to present to the Senate, a petition from 
a number of ladies of Germantown, Philadelphia 
county, Pennsylvania; and I wish, in order that 
the Senate may understand the character of the 
petition, to read the commencement. They ad- 
dress us as “Dear Friends,” and after setting 
forth the prayer which they put in, they say: 
“Trnsting that you will adopt measures for the 
furtherance of these objects, we bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell.” [Laughter] 

The petition prays that Congress will prevent 
the introduction of slavery into the Territories, 
and also will abolish it in the District of Co- 
lumbia. ° . : 

The Vice President. The question will be on 
the reception of the petition. 

Mr. Mangum. I move to lay that question on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hale. I have also received a petition from 


various citizens of the county of Philadelphia, 


praying that Congross will prohibit the internal 
slave trade so extensively carried on between the 
slave States. 

The Vice President. The Chair is not advised 
whether this petition come within the rule. 

Mr. Hale. I believe it does. 

On motion, the question of reception was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Hale. I have another petition from the 
the State of Pennsylvania, and in presenting it, I 
wish to make a single observation. The Chair 
remarked that he did not know that the memorial 
just presented came within the rule. I believe 
there is no rule. 

The Vice President, The usage. 

Mr. Hale. The usage is to receive everything 
from the South, and reject everything from the 
North, without asking what the nature of it is. 
This is a petition from citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, requesting Congress to take meas- 
ures for the abolition of slavery within this Dis- 
trict. I believe that comes within the rule. 

On motion, the question of reception was laid 
on the table. : 

Mr. Hale. I have also two other petitions 
from Philadelphia, numerously signed, praying 
for the same object. ’ : 

Mr. Mangum. I move to lay the question of 
reception on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. xe 

Mr. Hale. I have also received a petition from 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania and Delaware, sta- 
ting that they believe that the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in giving its support to slavery, violates the 
Divine law and makes war upon human rights, 
and is inconsistent with republican principles ; 
and that the attempt to unite slavery and free- 
dom in one body politic has already brought up- 
on the country great and manifold evils, and has 
fully proved that no such union can exist but by 
the sacrifice of freedom to the supremacy of sla- 
very. 

They respectfully ask Congress to propose 
without delay some plan for the immediate and 
peaceful dissolution of the American Union. 4 

I trust, as the Senate decided yesterday that it 
was in order to receive resolutions threatening to 
do the same thing forcibly, they will at least re- 
-ceive a petition asking them to do it peaceably. 

The Vice President. The question will be on 
the reception of this petition. 

The question was put, and the Vice President 
was about to state the result, when a division was 
called for in several parts of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hale. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Underwood explained his views upon the 
right of petition. There were two limitations 
upon it—one was, the want of power in thé body 
addressed to grant the prayer of the petitioners ; 

the other was, the exemption of the petitioners 
from the operation of the law which they asked 
to be passed. , ; 

Mr. Douglas rose to define his position on the 
question, but was interrupted by the announce- 
ment of the House resolutions on the occasion of 
the death of Mr. Newman. 

Mr. Hunter rose and offered the customary 
resolutions. 

Mr. Clay offered an amendment, that, his death 
having occurred in the vacation of Congress, and 
his burial having taken place some months ago, 








therefore the Senate dves not deem it an occasion 
for such action as is proper when a death occurs 
here during the session of Congress. 

He supported his smendment with reasons 
which seemed to be generally well received by 
the Senate, but, lest it might seem invidious in 
this case, he withdrew his amendment. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

[The absurd custom which Mr. Clay oppvsed, 
will, after this, be abandoned, we should think.] 


On the 8th, the subject of the petition for dis- 
solution again came up, and Mr. Douglas pro- 
ceeded to define his position. He had always vo- 
ted for the most summary disposition of such pe- 
titions, believing their tendency was to aggra- 
vate excitement on the slavery question, and 
weaken the bonds of the Union. As to this peti- 
tion for dissolution, he would vote for its rejec- 
tion. But, he was for a uniform rule on the sub- 
ject of petitions touching slavery, let them come 
from what quarter they might—North or South. 
He had voted to lay the question of the reception 
of the proceedings of the meeting presented hy 
Mr. Mangum on the table, but he was surprised 
that Southern Senators had refused to apply in 
that case the rule they had so rigidly enforced 
in reference to such matters coming from the 
North. 

Mr. Sturgeon denounced the petition as spuri- 
ous, “ the work of some violent, black-hearted ab- 
olitionist.” 


Mr. Dawson. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hale] recognise the power of 
Congress to dissolve this Union, either peaceably 
or forcibly ; and if it is desirable to lay the found- 
ation for the commencement of such a project, does 
he feel himself, as a patriot, as a Senator repre- 
senting a sovereign State, called on to present 
that tremendous question in this body? If he 
believe Congress has that power, then let that 
petition be received ; or if he should de itstructed 
by his constituents to make the effort, let it then 
be received. Why are we constantly irritated 
here by the presentation of petitions of this kind, 
upon which he knows there can be no action on 
the part of Congress? Is it for the purpose of 
irritating one portion of the Union against an- 
other, or is it to gratify the feelings of those who 
are said to be fanatical on this subject? If it be 
neither of these motives, why disturb the peace 
and harmony of this Union, and interrupt the 
legitimate business of this body, by the presenta-. 
tion of such petitions? Is it to gratify a personal 
feeling, or what object is there in it? 

The question about the Union is one that I am 
not now going to discuss. If gentlemen have in- 
ward feelings driving them into a desire to dis- 
solve this Union, they had better not express 
them here. If they do, let it be done on an occa- 
sion when the members of this body can constitu- 
tionally express an opinion. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, I would have been 
gratified if a little of this admonition had been 
called forth on some other occasion. I have sat 
here during this session, an¢d I have heard this 
Union not only threatened, but its dissolution an- 
nounced. I sat yesterday and heard the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Mangum] say, in ref- 
erence to a course of legislation which he well 
knew had been adopted by Congress within the 
last two years, that if it was persisted in, he and 
others had placed themselves in a position of re- 
sistance to it, in which they would defend them- 
selves at every hazard. I have heard it again and 
again declared by Senators coming from another 
section of the Union, that if Congress should 
adopt certain measures, they would not submit, 
but would resist them at every hazard. Suchdec- 
larations called forth no rebuke. The Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. Dawson] sat in his seat as 
quietly as I did; but now some people who do 
not hold exactly to that mode of doing business, 
who do not come here threatening and denounc- 
ing the Union, believing that Senators are in 
earnest in their threats, ask us to do it peacea- 
bly, as they are non-resistant ; and all this indig- 
nation is worked up and poured out on my head. 
The Senate is called upon to put me down, and 
an appeal is made to know why the S-nator dared 
to present such a petition. Sir, 1 dare walk up 
to the line of my constitutional duty, as I under- 
stand it. I dare do everything that I believe to 
be constitutional, and the Senate cannot put me 
down until they resolve to put down the constitu- 
tional privileges of the State which I in part rep- 
resent here. 

In regard to this petition, I see nothing irrita- 
ting or insulting in it. We have to hear every 
day from the other side of the Chamber very dif- 
ferent language from this petition. It has noth- 
ing to do with any action in reference to slavery — 
it asks that Congress shall propose immediate 
measures for the peaceable dissolution of the 
Union. And let me say, that if the argument set 
forth by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] 
to-day, and by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Underwood] yesterday, is to be the rule by which 
the good people of the United States are to be 
measured, then the right of petition is not worth 
anything, for it amounts to nothing. Those Sen- 
ators put it on the ground that I have no right to 
present a petition here for action upon a subject 
upon which I believed Congress had no power to 
act. That is not my business—not at all. It is 
for the people to judge as to what they shall pe- 
tition for, and when the time comes for action, 
then I have the right to judge as to what is the 
power of Congress to grant their prayer. The 
people who petition have the right to judge also 
whether Congress has a right to act, and then, 
when the subject is before us, we have the right 
to judge and decide on the propriety and power 
of Congress to act. 


Mr. Davis of Massachusetts spoke with some 
warmth against the reception of the petition. It 
called upon them to destroy what they were 
sworn to support. 

Mr. Foote expressed his “ cordial acquiescence 
in the patriotic sentiments” of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. He then spoke of the course of 
Mr. Hale, attributing it to the merciless castiga- 
tion he had recently received from a Disunion 
Convention in the city of Boston, in which Mr. 
Garrison and Abby Kelley figured. 


But that I condole so profoundly with the hon- 
orable Senator from New Hampshire, on account 
of the compulsion to which he is from time to 
time subjected, and the necessity imposed upon 
him of doing many things here which I must hope 
are not entirely agreeable to his own taste, in or- 
der to keep up his popularity and influence at 
home--that is to say, among the factionists whose 
special agent in this body he undeniably is—I 
should be induced to apply to him and his conduct 
on the present occasion the harshest language and 
crimination. I should be even induced to go far- 
ther, and to impose upon him the severest penal- 
ties to which a member of this body can be sub- 


jected. One thing is certain: it was only a few 


years ago that John Quincy Adams himself was 
very nearly being expelled from the House of 
Representatives for undertaking to present in 
that body such a petition as that now before us. 
Expelled he would certainly have been, but for 
the merciful postponement of action upon the mo- 
tion for expulsion, which was accorded to his age 
and.former services, and the intermediate rendi- 
tion of semi-satisfactory apologies in one form or 
another. I repeat, that but for the commiseration 
which I feel for the honorable Senator of New 
Hampshire, constrained, a¥ he evidgaiig considers 
himself to be, to play the wretched part which he 
is now playing as the representative and agent of 
factionists and traitors, [ should be not only in- 
duced to censure him harshly, but I should even 
be in favor of enforcing against him the heaviest 
penalties for factional misconduct. Perhaps I 
might even be willing to submit such a motion for 
expulsion myself. As it is, I will not doit. Iam 
willing to let the Senator from New Hampshire 
do pretty much as he pleases in relation to this 
whole subject of slavery. I believe him to he 
really quite innocuous at this time; I feel certain 
that his voice here, if it ever had any potentiality, 
has lost it all, and that, were he to talk here forever 
in favor of the abolition of slavery, he would not 
be able to alter the opinions or modify the action 


-of a single intelligent human being, either in this 


body or out of it. I shall offer no motion for expul- 
sion, and I feel half induced even to take back my 
former threat of hanging him. Yes, sir, I will take 
it back; and Pdo accordingly declare that I have 
not the least idea of ever hanging the honorable 
gentleman, however offensive his conduct in fu- 
ture may be. 1 hope that this formal declaration 
may be effectual to dispel all apprehensions here- 
tofore entertained on that pcint. 

Mr. Hale. I desire to say to the Senator who 
threatens me with the resolution of expul- 
sion—— ? 

Mr. Foote. Oh, no, I have expressly said | 
would not do it. “ De minimis non curat lex.” 

Mr. Hale. That means, I suppose, the law 
doesn’t care for small fish. [Laughter.] I have 
but a word to say. The Senator thinks the 
speech I made this morning to have been the re- 


sult of some castigation I have received from news- 


papers. On the same principle, then, it is very 
probable that the speeches we Prcsy we him are 
to be attributed to the castigations he has receiv- 
ed from the same sources. If 80,1 appeal to all 
the newspapers and letter-writers in ately 
in the name of the Senate, and of humanity itself, 
not to castigate the Senator from Mississippi any 
more, for in doing so they punish the Senate and 
the world. 

Mr. Foote. I shall make but 4 short reply to 
the honorable Senator from New Hampshire. 





Whether the Senate is or is not punished by me 
in the w»y suggested, it is at least certain that | 
do endeavor to inflict more or less of punishment 
upon certain offenders in this body, in behalf of 
whom it is not at all surprising that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire should feel a special 
sympathy. I am willing that the Senate and the 
country shall determine whether the honorable 
gentleman or myself is most censurable upon the 
very delicate point referred to, As to my being in- 
stigated to address this body so frequently in the 
manner alluded to, I am glad to have it in my 
power to assure the honorable gentleman that the 
newspapers in my vicinage, and indeed those of 
that whole section of the Union whence I come, 
seem not at all hostile to me. If I am censured 
by them at all, I am not myself aware of it, and, 
so far as I am informed on the subject, my public 
course stands approved, with very slight excep- 
tions, indeed, throughout the Southern portion of 
the Confederacy. I do not very well know what 
is said of me elsewhere, nor do‘ very much care. 
It is certain that I have at no time complained of 
editorial denunciations, and even the letter-writ- 
ing tribe have seldom irritated my sensibilities. 
If I speak oftener than there is need of my doing, 
it is perhaps more or less attributed to the cace- 
thes loquendi. For the comfort of the honorable 
Senator and his allies here, I could almost wish 
that I could become dumb; I cannot doubt that 
they would greatly rejoice at being relieved from 
that dread of punishment which sits now heavily 
upon their sensibilities. When causes of offence 
become less numerous, I hope to be spared the ne- 
cessity of speaking so often. When this happy 
state of things shall be brought about, I cannot 
even divine. 

Mr. Chase obtained the floor, but yielded it for 
the purpose of taking up the special order of the 
day, being the resolutions of General Houston on 
the Slavery Question. 

General Houston spoke for above two hours, 
expressing his devotion to the Union, and his dis- 
sent from all movements looking to Disunion. 

Mr. Foote submitted a series of resolutions 
which he intended to offer as an amendment to 
those introduced by Mr. Clay. 

They assert the full and exclusive power of 
Congress to admit new States into the Union, or 
refuse them admission, at its own discretion ; that 
Congress has no power to decide the legal ques- 
tion whether slavery does or does not exist in 
the Territories; that no reliable information had 
been received authorizing any opinion as to the 
probability or improbability of slavery obtaining 
a foothold in the Territories; that Territorial 
Governments ought to be framed without any re- 
striction as to slavery ; that California ought not 
to be admitted with a Territorial surface extend- 
ing below 36° 30’, ought not to be admitted at all, 
if the Chief Executive can be proved to have used 
any unconstitutional or coercive action in pro- 
moting the formation of a State Constitution 
therein, and ought not in any case to be admitted, 
unless provision at the same time be made forthe 
erection of a new slave State within the bounda- 
ries of Texas; that the western boundary of 
Texas is already fixed on the Rio del Norte ; that 
Congress cannot properly or justly legislate for 
the abolition of slavery within the District of Co- 
lumbia, unless with the consent of all the slave- 
holding States; that it is inexpedient to legislate 
at present in regard to the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict; that Congress cannot touch the inter-State 
slave trade; that more effectual provision ought 
to be made for the recapture of fugitive slaves. 

The Senate soon after adjourned. over till 
Monday. 





Wepnespay, Frsruary 6, 1850. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Resolutions on motion of Mr. Thurston were 
adopted, instructing the Committee on Post 
Roads to inqnire into the expediency of establish- 
ing certain mail routes in Oregon Territory. 

The rules were suspended to allow the States 
and Territories not heretofore called upon for 
resolutions, to be now called upon. 

Mr. Buel introduced a bill to grant land to the 
Hungarian refugees, which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on the Pnblic Lands. 

Mr. Kaufman offered resolutions denying the 
power of Congress to curtail the boundaries of a 
State, and the power of the Supreme Court to 
settle controversies between States and Territo- 
ries, It lies over. 

Resolutions introduced by Mr. Thurston, re- 
specting the possessory rights of the Hudson Bay 
Company, &c., were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Several other resolutions re- 
lating to the interests of Oregon Territory, intro- 
duced by the same delegate, were referred to ap- 
propriate committees. 

The joint resolution of the Senate for the pur- 
chase of the manuscript copy of Washington’s 
Farewell Address was taken up. A motion to 
amend by limiting the sum to be expended to 
$1,000 was voted down. 

Mr. Inge was opposed to the resolution. The 
spirit of that address was no longer the spirit of 
the nation. 

Mr. Stephens warmly advocated it, for the very 
reason that a sectional spirit had crept in among 
us. He admonished the North that by reading 
that address, they might be led to lay aside their 
aggressive designs on the South. 

The resolution was at last adopted, 103 to 45. 

The House then resumed the joint resolution 
in relation to limiting the expenses of collecting 
the revenue, and Mr. Morton of Virginia made an 
ultra pro-slavery speech of an hour. 

The House soon after adjourned. 





Tuursnay, Ferrvary 7, 1850. 

After the usual morning business, the House, 
on motion of Mr. Bayly, resolved to close all de- 
bate on the joint resolution from the Senate con- 
cerning the revenue, to-morrow at 2 o’clock, and 
then resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on said resolution. 

A debate took place, in which Mesers. Vinton, 
Jones, Winthrop, and Toombs, participated ; the 
Committee then rose, and 

The House adjourned. 





Fripay, Fesrvary 8, 1850. 

The House in Committee of the Whole resumed 
the consideration of the gubject. At 2 o’clock the 
debate closed, and, after a speech from Mr. Bayly, 
the Committee proceeded to vote on varionsamend- 
ments, adopting none but the following, offered by 
Mr. Vinton: 

“Strike out all of the first section after the en- 
acting clause, and insert: 

“ That the operation of so much of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1849, entitled ‘ An act requiring 
all moneys receivable from customs and all other 
sources to be paid immediately into the Treasury, 
without abatement or reduction, and for other 
purposes,’ as provides that the expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue from customs shall not exceed the 
sum of one million five hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars per annum, together with such sums as, 
under the law, are paid into the Treasury for 
drayage, cartage, labor, and storage, be suspended 
until the close of the present session of Congress, 
unless Congress shall sooner act on the subject.” 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed over till Monday. 





Monpay, Fersrvary 11, 1850. 
SENATE. 

The question of the reception of the petition 
for a dissolution of the Union was again taken 
up, and a debate ensued, in which Messrs. Chase, 
Hale, Dayton, Cass, Webster, Davis, Butler, 
Cooper, Clemens, and Seward, took part. 

The question was then put on the reception of 
the petition, and it was lost, Messrs. Chase, Hale, 
and Seward, alone voting in the affirmative, and 
fifty-one Senators in the negative. 

We shall present a view of this debate in our 


next. 

Mr. Chase. When I yielded the floor, on Fri- 
day, to the distinguished Senator from ‘Texas, 
[Mr. Houston.] I was about to say, that the course 
which I proposed to take upon the question before 
us had a precedent in the action of the Legisla- 
ture of my own State. In both branches of that 
Legislature, Mr. President, have petitions on this 
subject been presented. They have in both 
branches been disposed of by reference. : 

In the House of Representatives, during the 
last session, I think, a petition of this sort was 
received, and was referred, and an elaborate and 
able report, against acting upon the prayer of 
the petitioners, was the result. At an earlier pe- 
riod, a gimilar petition was presented in the Senate 
of Ohio, and was received, referred, and reported 
upon. The report then submitted has since been 
the subject of frequent and general commenda- 


tion, both North and South, es one most happily 
adapted to the occasion. gt : 

I think, sir, that the course thus indicated is 
the right course. It is founded upon a correct 
apprehension of the nature of the right of peti- 
tion, and the true duty of legislative bodies in 
respect to such petitions as that now before us. 

I do not concur with those honorable Senators 
who have seen fit to disparage the the right of peti- 
tion asa“ poor right,” “a right to beg.” It is the 
inestimable right guarantied by the Constitution 
to the people of making known, in proper form, 
their wishes to the Legislature. It is called, in- 
deed, in the Constitution, the right of “ petition.” 
“ Petition” is the word used. But what is meant? 
Not supplication, certainly ; but the right of the 
pedple to express their views upon any subject of 
interest to them, and to ask such action as they 
desire. The word “petition” is used in the 
sense that belongs to it when used in judicial pro- 
ceedings. It describes an application in writing. 
It may be an application for that which is de- 
mandable as an absolute right, or that which the 
tribunal or body addressed may grant or deny at 
discretion, or that which cannot be granted at all, 
for want of power to grant or to act upon the sub- 
ject of the application. But it is for the people, 
to whom the right of petition belongs, to deter- 
mine for themselves upon what occasions they 
will exercise it ; and when they have determined, 
and have exercised it, and their petitions are pre- 
sented here, or in any other legislative body, 
they should be received. To refuse to receive 
them is, in my judgment, an infringement upon 
their right. When once received, they may be 
disposed of as seems fit,in any way consistent 
with a fair and respectful hearing. To stop 
short of this—to refuse to receive a peti- 
tion—to say to the petitioners, “you shall not be 
heard ”—is an invasion of their constitutional 
privilege. Sir, we cannot abridge that privilege 
by law. It is notin the power of both branches 
of Congress combined to abridge that, privilege 
by law; much less can we abridge it by mere 
usage or rule. 

Nor, Mr. President, does it seem to me wise to 
denounce as madmen those who come here—no 
matter whether from the North or from the 
South —no matter whether their petitions be 
presented by the Senator from North Carolina 
or the Senator from New Hampshire—to ask 
for action preparatory to a dissolution of the 
Union. They are mistaken men, but, I hope, not 
mad. They ask for action which we have no con- 
stitutional power to take, and which we ought not 
to take if we had the power. They are mistaken 
if they think we have the power. They are mis- 
taken if they think that the power, if we had it, 
should be exercised. They depict—the South- 
erners as well as the Northerners—and no doubt 
truly according to their respective ideas of them, 
the grievances which they desire to have redress- 
ed ; but they have mistaken theremedy. Itis not 
to be found in a dissolution of the Union. The 
petitioners from the North, who desire a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, desire that which, if accomplish- 
ed, would in no degree advance their purposes. 
The petitioners or resolutionists from the South, 
who contemplate disunion, look to that which, if 
attained, would overwhelm all their hopes in ut- 
ter ruin. 

I regret, Mr. President, that, upon the motion 
to receive the petition now presented, we are not 
to have the vote of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Douglas.| He apprehends, clearly 
enough, the line of discrimination established 
here, The question of reception was made upon 
the petition presented a day or two since by the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr..Mangum.] 
That petition, like this, looked towards a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; yet the Senate decided to re- 
ceive it almost unanimously. There were but two 
votes against reception. One of these votes -was 
given by the honorable Senator from Illinois, in 
conformity with the usage to which he adheres, of 
denying reception to all petitions on this subject. 
or touching in any way the great question of Sla- 
very, whether they come from the North or the 
South. But after the honorable Senator saw, as 
he did see, that the usage to which he adhered 
was to be disregarded, and that, instead of it, 
there was to be a mere invidious sectional dis- 
crimination in respect to the reception of petitions, 
I did hope that he would be inclined to give to 
petitions from the North the same benefit of hear- 
ing which the Senate, by a vote so nearly unani- 
mous, accorded to petitions from the South. 

I regret, also, that we are not to have the vote 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stur- 
geon.| I am sorry he could not see in the petition 
from North Carolina, for the reception of which 
he did vote, the hateful characteristics which he 
sees in this, which comes from citizens of his own 
State. I congratulate the Senator, however, on 
the applause which his discrimination has drawn 
from honorable Senators on the Whig side of the 
Chamber, and particularly from the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Dawson.] 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Davis,] 


ie! . . 
too, avows his purpose to vote against the recep- 


tion of this petition, although he voted for the re- 
ception of the petition from North Carolina. I 
am sorry for this; but he, too, has his commenda- 
tion and his commender. While the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] bestows the meed of 
approbation upon the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Sturgeon,| the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Foote] baptizes with his applause the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

I have already said that I have no objection to 
receiving this petition, and laying it on the table, 
as was done with the one from North Carolina. 
I am quite willing that both petitions should be 
referred to a committee, with such instructions as 
the Senate may see fit to give. But I protest 
against discrimination. Let every respectful pe- 
tition presented here, no matter from what quar- 
ter it comes, meet with the reception due to the 
representations of the people addressed to their 
representatives. Let them be received. If the 
Senate entertains, in regard to the objects for 
which they pray, opinions so unanimous, so fixed, 
and so unalterable that reference would be use- 
less, let them be laid upon the table; or if it be 
thought desirable, for the sake of satisfying the 
petitioners and the country, to answer the pe- 
tition by a statement of reasons why its prayer 
—_ or should not be granted, let it be refer- 
red. 

In most things, Mr. President, it will give me 
pleasure to follow the example of gentlemen from 
whom I am now compelled to differ. « But in this 
matter I think it safer and better to follow the ex- 
ample which has been set before me by the Legis- 
ture of my State. That example is in favor of 
receiving this petition, and denying its prayer. 
With the people of Ohio the right of petition is 
sacred, and sacred also is the union of the States. 

I shall vote, therefore, for the reception of this 
petition ; and I shall, also, on every occasion, by 
my vote and by my action, prove that I am, as 
Ohio is, for the Union and against dissolution. 


Mr. Berrien then addressed the Senate on the 
resolutions of Mr. Clayytaking occasion to urge 
the claims of the South. Without closing, he 


gave way for a motion to go into Executive ses- 
sion. 

The House was occupied with action upon the 
joint resolutions in relation to limiting the expen- 
ses of collecting the revenue. The amendments 
adopted in Committee of the Whole were re- 
jected. 

Mr. Preston King then moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the main question had been or- 
dered, and pending the motion, the House ad- 
journed. 


LATE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


ARRIVAL OF COL. FREMONT AND DR, GWIN, 
SENATORS ELECT, 


The steamship Empire City, Capt J. D. Wil- 
son, arrived at her wharf last night, about 12 
o'clock. She left Chagres on Saturday, the 26th 
January last, and arrived at Jamaica on Tuesday, 
the 29th, at 3 o’clock, and left there the following 
day, at 3 o’clock. 


The following is a list of the officers elected 
under the State Constitution : 

Governor—Peter H. Burnett. 

Lieutenant Governor—John McDougal. 

United States Senators—John C. Fremont and 
William M. Gwin. 

Representatives to Congress—Geo. W. Wright 
and Edward Gilbert. 

Secretary of State—William Van Voorhies. 

' Treasurer—Richard Roman. 

Comptroller—J. S. Houston. 

Attorney General—Ed. J. C. Kewen. 

Surveyor General—Charles J. Whiting. 

Chief Justice—S. C. Hastings. 

Associate Justices—H. A. Lyon and Nathaniel 
Bennett. 

The new Legislature met at the Capital, at 
San Jose, on the 15th instant. 

Almost every successful candidate was a Demo- 
crat, and it is estimated that at least three-fourths 
of the whole American population in California 
is Democratic. Of the fifty-four members of the 
Legislature, forty-seven are Democrats. In con- 
sequence of the election of Bennett, one of the 
Senators, as an iate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and of William Van Voorhies, one of the 
Assemblymen, to the office of Secretary of State, 
a new election was ordered for the 8th ultimo. 
David P. Broderick, of New York, was the prom- 
inent and doubtlessthe successful candidate for 


the vacant Senatorship. rs 

Mr. Gilbert, the editor of the Alta California, 
who is now on his way to Washi as one of 
the new Representatives to Con sent to his 


paper, from San Jose, the following, as the official 
canvass of the State,’ ‘The total vete for Gevers. 





or, being the largest single vote cast, amounts to 








14,313. The whole number of votes given at the 
polls in the State, was, therefore, fully 15,000, 

The Empire City brings most of the passengers 
and freight of the Oregon, which left San Fran- 
cisco on the ist of January and arrived at Pana- 

ma on the 20th, in 18 days. Among the passen- 
gers of the Oregon were Colonel John C. Fremont 
and Dr. William M. Gwin, the Senators elect 
from California; G.W. Wright and Edward Gil- 
bert, the members elect to Congress; the Hon. T. 
Butler King ; E. H. Harrison, Esq , late Collector 
of the port of San Francisco ; Colonel Allen. the 
general mail agent of the United States in Cali- 
fornia, and many other notabilities—all of whom 
with the exception of Messrs. Fremont and Gwin, 
have arrived in the Empire City. Mr. Fremont 
was detained at the Isthmus in consequence of the 
dangerous illness of Mrs. Fremont, on whom the 
fatigues of her journey had aggravated the dan- 
gers incident to her approaching confinement. It 
was doubtful whether she would be able to leave 
the Isthmus in the Falcon or the Cherokee, both 
of which vessels arrived at Chagres the day the 
Empire City left. 

Dr. Gwin was to sail in the Falcon, that he 
might visit his family in Mississippi before em- 
barking for Washington. [He has arrived here — 
Ed. Era.) ; 

Colonel Allen visits the United States in part 
to report upon the imperfections of the mail sys- 
tem of California, and to supply the Department 
directly with such information as will enable 
them to perfect the system for the interior, which 
is now entirely inefficient and unprofitable. 

Mr. Wright, the member of Congress elect, 
from California, is a native of Nantucket. He 
went to California about a year ago, whence he is 
returned to Congress by a constituency compoged 
of a larger number of Nantucket people than had 
voted for Mr. Grinnell, the present member of 
Congress from thé Nantucket District. Mr. 
Wright is about thirty years of age, and, with his 
brothers, is largely interested in the prosperity 
of California. 

Mr. Gilbert, his colleague, was formerly a prin- 
ter in the Albany Argus office. He went out to 
California in the New York Regiment, under 
Colonel J. D. Stevenson ; and when it disbanded, 
he started’ the Alta California newspaper ; and 
by the faithful and prudent management of that 
journal, has acquired for it the reputation of be- 
ing the organ of the Democratic party in Califor- 
nia, and has made it already one of the most val- 
uable newspaper properties in the United States. 
Mr. Gilbert is only about thirty years of age. 

Brigadier General Riley has issued a general 
order, recognising the supremacy of a State Gov- 
ernment under the new Constitution, and relin- 
quishing all the civil power which he had pre- 
viously exercised. 

Some two hundred of the passengers of the Em- 
pire City bring specimens of gold from California, 
varying in amounts from three to thirty thou- 
sand dollars each, which they have arranged ac- 
cording to their tastes, in ways to illustrate the 
peculiar mineral resources of the new Territory, 
and the modes in which they are thus far devel- 
oped ; and which will dispel any doubts about the 
inestimable wealth of the Californias which may 
lurk in the minds of the most skeptical. 

The Empire City brings over 2,000,000 of dol- 
lars in gold dust, of which $1,200,000 is on freight. 
There are about one million of dollars in gold 
in the passengers’ hands, making, in the aggre- 
gate, about $2,200,000, which is more thanstwice 
as much gold as ever was carried before to the 
city of New York in any one bottom. 

A disastrous fire occurred at San Francisco, on 
the morning of the 24th, originating in Denni- 
son’s Exchange. It raged till 12 o’clock, and re- 
sulted in the destruction of about $1,000,000 worth 
of property, estimated at California prices. 


“ACARD. 





House or RepResEntaTIVvEs, 
Thursday, February 7, 1850. 

Dr. Baitey: You have done me great injustice 
in your editorial in the National Era of to-day, 
though doubtless unintentionally. You say that 
I “ voted with the Slavery Extensionists to lay the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
upon the table.” But you neglect to inform your 
readers that I voted to sustain Mr. Root’s practical 
resolution, instructing the Committee on Terri- 
tories to report Territorial bills excluding sla- 
very. When Mr. Giddings’s resolution was intro- 
duced, being immediately after Mr. Root’s had 
been voted down, it was readily anticipated that 
a similar fate awaited the former. I voted there- 
fore with the majority to lay Mr. G.’s resolution 
on the table, mainly for the purpose of reserving to 
myself the right to move, the next day, a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote. Accordingly, the next morning I 
endeavored, as is well known to many members and 


-the Speaker, to obtain the floor for that purpose, 


and was prepared to offer the following additional 
resolution as an amendment : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to report a bill or bills for the Gov- 
ernment of the territory obtained by treaty with 
Mexico, California excepted, recognising and se- 
curing the rights aforesaid. 

But, as the Journal will show, the floor was 
given to a member from Virginia, (by previous 
arrangement between himself and the Speaker.) 
to permit him to announce the death of his prede- 
cessor; and, as is usual in such cases, the House 
immediately adjourned. I therefore wait some 
other opportunity to ask of the House renewed 
action on the matters involved in the resolutions, 
if such action is not asked by older members. 

Grauam N. Fitcn. 








TO TRUSTEES OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
To all persons interested in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge—valuable books for public, private, and 
district school libraries. 


NEARS’ PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


WELVE volumes, large octavo. substantially bound in 

leather. Embellished with more than TIVO THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the 
most eminent artists of England and America. 


From his Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
of New York. 

Dear Sir: | have not had time, amid other engagements, 
for a very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial 
Works which you have been so kind as to send me. I have, 
however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying 
that they are compiled with care, and are highly interesting 
and usefnl Family Books pure in their moral tendency, and 
replete with valuable information. They are good tooka, 
and worthy of a place in our District School Libraries. ; 

HAMILTON FISH. 

Mr. Rozert SgEars. 


From the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

State or New York, Secretary's Orrics, 
Department of Common Schools, Albany, April 10, 1849. 
Sia: I have examined your series of Pictorial Works ; I 

find them to contain a large amount of valuable informaticn, 
and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as swit- 
able books to be introduced into the Contmon and District 
School Libraries of this State . 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Mr. Rosert SEARS. ne) 
Recommendation of Hon Robert H. Pruyn, Gabriel P. Di- 
sosway, James D. Button, James W. Beekman and 
Alonzo Johnson, Committee on Colieges, Academies, and 
Common S hools. 
New York Lecistaturg, April 5, 1849. 


We have examiced the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited 
and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128. Nassau street. New 
York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRA RIES, 
and are of the opinion that they deserve a place in these in- 
stitutions, designed as they are for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

* The works alluded to, as having been examined and rec- 
ommended for the Libraries, are as follows: A New dnd 
Popular Pictorial Description of the United States—Picto- 
rial History of the American Revolution — Scenes and 
Sketches of Continentul Europe — Description of Great 
Britain and Ireland—Pictorial Fami y Annual—Treasury 
of Knowledge—Information for the People—The Family 
Instructor— Pictorial Sunday- Book— Bibie Biography— Bi- 
ble History—Second Series of the Wonders of the world. 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY. 
JAMES D. BUTTON 

JAMES W. BEEKMAN. 
ALONZO JOHNSON, 





Xe AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union 
to sell the above works. To men of enterp ive and tact, this 
offers an opportunity for uref..1, pleasant, and profitable em- 
ployment. A cash capital of at least twenty-five or fifty dol- 
lars will be necessary.. Full particulars will be given on 
application, either personally or by letter. Postage must in 
all cases be paid. Please address 

ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassau street, N. York. 





To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State 

of New York: 

O¢y~ Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well 
displayed, as above, without any a'teration or abridgment, 
(including this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, 
shall receive a copy of any one of our $250 or $3 works, 
(subject to their order,) by sendivg direct to the publisher. 

&F No letter will be taken irom the office unless post 
paid. Feb. 14—4t 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
NTENTS OF No. 301.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1, Goldsmith and his Biographers.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
2. Two Empresses and the Artist.— Chambers’s Sornal. 
3. Out of Work; by a Working Man.—Jb 
4. Great Bridge over Menai Straits.—Quarterly Review. 
5. Abolition of the Slave Trade of Gallinas,—. laryland 
Colonization Journal. 
6. 1849 and 1850; The New Year; Colonial Reform; 
Common Sense of Funerals ; Carousing by Wholesale ; Nee- 
dlewomen’r Rescue —Spectator. : 


PORTRY. 
Death of Francia. My Youngest. Perseverance. 
SHORT ARTICLES, 


Negro-English Bible. Southey’s Visit to‘America. Jew- 
ish Scripture MSS. Chriosities of Science. 1s 











Wasuinaton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Jonrnals devoted to literature and 

Science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 

has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 

deed the exposition only of the current literature of he 

? t its immen: 
oon totan, fadiwtes pattems raiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
£. LIFTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets, Boston. 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 





Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PaGE.] 


ficiently large, with her consent, hereafter to carve 
out of it some two or three additional States, when 
the condition of the population may render it ex- 
pedient to make new States, Sir, is there not in 
this resolution concession, liberality, jastice ? 
But this is not all that we propose to do. The 
second resolution proposes to pay off a certain 
amount of the debt of Texas. A blank is left in 
the resolution, because I have not heretofore been 
able to ascertain the amount. 

We propose to offer her in this second resolu- 

tion a sum which the worthy Senator from Texas 
thinks will not be less than three millions of dol~ 
lars—the exact amount neither he nor I can fur- 
nish, not having the materials at hand upon which 
to base a statement. Well, sir, you get this large 
boundary and three millions of your debt paid. | 
shall not repeat the argument which I urged upon 
a former occasion, as to the obligation of the Uni- 
ted States to pay a portion of this debt, but I was 
struck the other day, upon reading the treaty of 
limits, first between the United States and Mex- 
ico, and next the treaty of limits between the 
United States and Texas, to find, in the preamble 
of both of those treaties, a direct recognition of 
the principle from which I think springs our obli- 
gation to pay & portion of this debt, for the pay- 
ment of which the revenue of Texas was pledged 
before her annexation. The principle asserted in 
the treaty of limits with Mexico is, that whereas 
by the treaty of 1819, between Spain and the 
United States, a limit was fixed between Mexico 
and the United States, Mexico comprising then a 
portion of the possessions of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Although Mexico was at the date of the 
treaty severed from the Crown of Spain, yet she, 
as having been a part of the possessions of the 
Crown of Spain when the treaty of 1819 was 
made, was bound by that treaty as much as if it 
had been made by herself instead of Spain—in 
other words, that the severance of no part of a 
common empire cin exonerate either portion of 
that empire from the obligations contracted when 
the empire was entire and unsevered. And, sir, 
the same principle is asserted in the treaty of 
1838, between Texas and the United States. The 
principle asserted is, that the treaty of 1823 be- 
tween Mexico and the United States having been 
made when Texas was a part of Mexico, and that 
now Texas being dissevered from Mexico, she 
nevertheless remains bound by that treaty as 
much as if no such severance had taken place. 
In other words, the principle is this—that when 
an independent Power creates an obligation or 
debt, no subsequent political misfortune, no sub- 
sequent severance of the territories of that Power, 
can exonerate it from the cbligation that was cre- 
ated whilst an integral and independent Power ; 
in other words, to bring it down and apply it to 
this specific case—that, Texas being an independ- 
ent Power, and having a right to make loans and 
to make pledges, having raised a loan and pledg- 
ed specifically the revenues arising from the cus- 
toms to the public creditor, the public creditor be- 
came invested with a right to that fund; and itis 
aright of which he could not be divested by any 
other act than one to which his own consent was 
given—it could be divested by no political change 
which Texas might think proper to make. In 
consequence of the absorption or merging of Texas 
into the United States, the creditor, being no par- 
ty to the treaty which was formed, does not lose 
his yght—he retains his right to demand the ful- 
filment of the pledge that was made upon this 
specific fund, just as if there had not been any 
annexation of Texas to the United States. That 
was the foundation upon which I arrived at the 
couclusion expressed in the resolution—that the 
United States having appropriated to themselves 
the revenue arising from the imports, which rev- 
enue had been pledged to the creditor of Texas, 
the United States as an honorable and just Power 
ougbt now to pay the debt for which those duties 
were solemnly pledged by a power independent 
in itself and competent to make the pledge. Well, 
sir, | think that when you consider the large 
boundary which is assigned to Texas—and when 
you take into view the abhorrence—for I think I 
am warranted in using this expression—with 
which the people of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande will look upon any political connection 
with Texas—sand when, in addition to this, you 
take into view the large grant of money that we 
propose to make, and our liberality in exonerating 
her from a portion of her public debt, equal to 
that grant—when we take all these circumstances 
into consideration, I think I have presented a case 
in regard to which | confess I shall be greatly 
surprised if the people of Texas themselves, when 
they come to deliberate upon these liberal offers, 
hesitate a moment to accede to them. 

1 have now got through with what I had to say 
in reference to this resolution, and if the Senator 
from Mississippi wishes it, 1 will give way for a 
motion for adjournment. . 

On motion of Mr. Foote, the further considera- 
tion of the resolutions was postponed until to- 
morrow ; and, on motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Frsrvary 6, 1850. 


Mr. Clay resumed and concluded his speech as 
follows : 

Mr. President: If there be in this vast assem- 
blage of beauty, grace, elegance, and intelligence, 
any who have come here under the expectation 
that the humble individual who now addresses you 
means to attempt any display, or to use any am- 
bitious language, any extraordinary ornaments 
or decorations of speech, they will be utterly dis- 
appointed. This season of the year, and my own 
season of life, both admonish me to abstain from 
the use of any such ornaments; but, above all, 
Mr. President, the woful subject upon which it is 
my duty to address the Senate and the country 
forbids my saying anything but what appertains 
strictly to that subject ; and my sole desire is to 
make myself, with seriousness, soberness, and 
plainness, understood by you, and by those who 
think proper to listen to me. 

When, sir, yesterday, the adjournment of the 
Senate took place, at that stage of the discussion 
of the resolutions which I have submitted which 
related to Texas and her boundaries, I thought I 
had concluded the whole subject; but I was re- 
minded by a friend that perhaps I was not suffi- 
ciently explicit upon a single point ; and that is, 
the relation of Texas to the Government of the 
United States, in regard to that portion of the 
debts of ‘Texas for which I think a responsibility 
exists upon the part of the Government of the 
United States. Sir, it was said that it might 
perhaps be understood that in the proposed grant 
of three millions—or whatever may be the sum 
when it may be ascertained—to Texas, in con- 
sideration of her surrender of her title to New 
Mexico, on this side of the Rio Grande, in that 
grant we merely discharge the obligations which 
exist upon the part of the Government of the 


United States, in consequence of the appropria- 
tion of the imports receivable in the ports of 
Texas while she was an independent Power. But 
that is not my understanding, Mr. President, of 


the subject, as between. Texas and the United 
States. [ pass to the next resolution in the series 
which I had the honor to submit. It relates, if I 
am not mistaken, to this District : 

5 Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish 


slavery in the District of Columbia, whilst that 
institution continues to exist in the State of 


Maryland, without the consent of that State, 
without the consent of the people of the District, 


and without just compensation to the owners of 


slaves within the District. 


Mr. President, an objection was made to this 


resolution by some honorable Senators upon the 
other side of this body, that it did not contain 
an assertion of the unconstitutionality of the ex- 


ercise of the power of abolition on the part of 


Congress, with regard to this District. I said 
then, as I have uniformly maintained in this 
body, as [ contended in 1838, and ever have done, 
that the power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia has been vested in Congress by lan- 
guage too clear and explicit to admit, in my judg- 
ment, of any rational reply whatever. 
hat, sir, is the language of the Constitu- 
tion? Congress shall have power— 
“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district, not exceeding ten 
miles square, as may, by cession of. particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of Government of the United States.” 
Now, sir, Congress, by this granting of power, 
is invested with all legislation whatsoever over 
the District. Not only is it here invested, but it 
is exclusively invested, with all legislation what- 
soever over the District. Now, sir, can we con- 
ceive of any language more particular and com- 
prehensive than that which invests a legislative 
body with exclusive power in all cases whatso- 
ever of legislation over a given district of terri- 
tory or-country? Let me ask, sir, is there any 
power to abolish slavery in this District? Let 
me suppose, in addition to what I suggested the 
other day, that slavery had been abolished in 
Maryland and in Virginia; let me add to that 
supposition that it was abolished in all the States 
in the Union: is there any power, then, to abol- 
ish slavery within the District of Columbia, or 
is slavery planted here to all eternity, without 


power for its abolition? It cannot’ be 
in Maryland, because the power with which Con- 
gress is invested is exclusive. Maryland, there- 
fore, is excluded, as all the other States of the 
Union are excltided. It is here, or it is nowhere. 
, This was the view which I took in 1838; and I 
think there is nothing in the resolution : 
offered u: 
view which I now. 
tion contains. 
‘exist in Congress, and exclusively in 
to legislate in all cases 


the possiblity of the exercise of any legislative 
invested 


nt, and 


whatsoever—and conse- 
quently in the case of the abolition of slavery |. 
within this District, if it deemed it er to do | ¢ 


that occasion i ti! withthe 


resolu- 
hile I admitted the er to| be sent td the Convention to which I refer, one is 
if. 


: i i xercise While the 
pb am oe ae aunts the State 
institution of slavery continues oye 
of Maryland. The question, sir, is a good dea 
altered now from what it was twelve years ago, 
when the resolution to which I allude was adopt- 
ed by the Senate. Upon that occasion, Virginia 
and Maryland were both concerned in the exer~ 
cise of- the power; but in the retrocession of the 
portion of the District, which lies south of the 
Potomac, Virginia has become no more interested 
in the question of the abolition of slavery in the. 
rest of the District than any other slaveholding 
State in the Union is interested in its abolition. 
The question now is confined to Maryland. J 
said upon that occasion, that although the power 
was complete and perfect, and the right to abol- 
ish slavery, yet that it was a thing which never 
could have entered into the conception of Mary- 
land or Virginia, that slavery would be abolished 
here while slavery continued to exist in either 
of those two ceding States. I said, moreover, sir, 
what the granting of the power itself indicates, 
that, although exclusive legislation in all cases 
over the District was invested by Congress within 
the ten miles square, it was to make it the seat of 
Government of the United States. That was 
the great, paramount, substantial object of the 
grant. And, in exercising all the powers with 
which we are invested, complete and full as they 
may be, yet the great purpose of the concession 
having been to create a suitable seat of Govern- 
ment, that ought to be the leading and cuntrolling 
idea with Congress in the exercise of this power. 
And inasmuch as it is not necessary, in order to 
render it a proper and suitable seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States, that slavery should be 
abolished within the limits of the ten miles 
square, and inasmuch as, at the time of the ces- 
sion, in a spirit of generosity, immediately after 
the formation of this Constitution, when all was 
peace, and harmony, and concord—when brother- 
ly affection, fraternal feeling, prevailed through- 
out this whole Union—when Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in a moment of generous impulse, and with 
feelings of high regard towards the principles of 
this Union, chose to make this grant—neither 
party could have suspected that at some distant 
and future pericd, after the agitation of this un- 
fortunate subject, their generous grant, without 
equivalent, was to be turned against them, and 
that the sword was to be lifted, as it were, to their 
bosoms, to strike at their own hearts. This im- 
plied faith, this honorable obligation, this honesty 
and propriety of keeping in constant view the 
object of the cession—these were the consider.- 
P tions which, in 1838, urged me, as they now in- 
fluence me, in the preparation of the resolution 
which I have submitted for your consideration. 
Now, as then, I do think that Congress, 1s an 
honorable body, acting dona fide in good faith, ac- 
cording to the nature, and purpose, and objects of 
the cession at the time it was made, and looking 
at the condition of the ceding States at this time— 
Congress cannot, without forfeiture of all those 
obligations of honor which men of honor, and 
nations of honor, will respect as much as if they 
were found literally, in so many words, in the 
bond itself, interfere with the institution of sla- 
very in this District, without a violation of all 
those obligations, not in my opinion less sacred or 
less binding than if they had been inserted in the 
constitutional instrument itself. 

Well, sir, what does the resolution propose ? 
The resolution neither affirms nor disaffirms the 
constitutionality of the exercise of the power of 
abolition in the District. It is silent upon the 
subject. It says that it is inexpedient to Wo it, 
but upon certain conditions. And what are those 
conditions? Why, first, that the State of Mary- 
land shall give its consent; in other words, that 
the State of Maryland shall release the United 
Statis from the obligation of that implied faith 
which, I contend, is connected with the act of 
cession by Maryland to the United States. Well, 
sir, if Maryland, the only State now that ceded 
any portion of the territory which remains to us, 
will consent—in other words, if she releases Con- 
gress from the obligation growing out of the ccs- 
sion with regard to slavery—I consider, sir, that 
that would remove one of the obstacles to the exer 
cise of the power, if it were deemed expedient to 
exercise it; but it is only removing one of them 
There are iwo other conditions which are insert- 
ed in this resolution: the first isthe consent of 
the people of the District. 

Mr. President, the condition of the people of 
this District is anomalous—a condition in viola- 
tion of the great principle which lies at the bot- 
tom of our own free institutions, and of all free 
institutions, because it is the case of a people 
who are acted upon by legislative authority, 
and taxed by legislative authority, without hav- 
ing any voice in the administration of affairs. 
The Government of the United States, in re- 
spect to the people of this District, is a tyran- 
ny, an absolute Government—not exercised 
hitherto—I admit, and [ hope it will never 
be so exercised tyrannically or arbitrarily. But 


if I were to give a definfiion of arbitrary au- 
thority, I would say it is that power which is 
exercised by an authority over a people who have 
no voice nor influence in the assembly which en- 
acts her laws; and that is the precise condition of 
the people to whom I have referred. . 

Well, sir, that being their condition, and this 
question of the abolition of slavery affecting them 
in all the relations of life which we can imagine— 
of property, society, comfort, peace—I think we 
should require, as another of the conditions upon 
which alone this power should be exercised, the 
consent of the people of the District of Columbia. 
And, sir, I have not stopped there. This resolu- 
tion requires still a third condition ; and that is, 
that slavery shall not be abolished within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, although Maryland consents, 
and although the people of the District itself, 
without the third condition—that of making 
compensation to the owners of slaves within the 
District. And, sir, it is immaterial to me upon 
what basis this obligation to compensate the slave- 
holders in the District for such slaves as may be 
liberated under the authority of Congress, is pla- 
ced. There is a clause in an amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States which provides 
that no property—no private property—shall be 
taken for public use, without just compensation to 
the owners of such property. Well, sir, { think 
that, in a just and liberal interpretation of that 
clause, we are restrained from taking the proper- 
ty of the people of the District of Columbia in 
slaves, in consideration of any public policy, with- 
out full and complete compensation. But if there 
be no constitutional restriction, such as is con- 
tained in the amendment [ have referred to, upon 
principles of eternal justice it is wrong to de- 
prive those who have property in slaves in this 
District of that property without compensation. 


Mr. President, if it be conceded that Congress 
has the power of legislation—exclusive legisla- 
tion, in all cases whatsoever—how can it be doubt- 
ed that Congress has the power to prohibit what 
is called the slave trade within the District of 
Columbia? Sir, my interpretation of the Con- 
stitution is this: that with regard to all those 
portions of jurisdiction which operate upon the 
States, Congress can exercise no power which is 
not granted, or not a necessary implication from 
a granted power. Such is the rule for the action 
of Congress in relation to its legislation upon the 
States. But in relation to its legislation upon 
this District, the reverse, [ take it, is the true 
rule: that Congress has all power which is not 
prohibited by some provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. In other words, Congress 
has a power within the District equivalent to 
and co-extensive with the power which any State 
itself possesses within its own limits. Well, sir, 
can any one doubt the power and right of any 
State in this Union—of any slaveholding State— 
to forbid the introduction, »@ merchandise, of 
slaves within its own limits? Why, sir, almost 
‘every slaveholding State in the Union has exerci- 
sed its power to prohibit the introduction of 
slaves as merchandise. It isin the Constitution 
of my own State; and after all the agitation and 
excitement upon the subject of slavery which has 
existed in the State of Kentucky during the last 
year, the same principle is incorporated in the 
new Constitution. It is in the Constitution, | 
know, of Mississippi also. That State prohibits 
the introduction of slaves within its limits as 
merchandise. I believe it to be in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of Maryland and Virginia, and in 
the laws of most of the slaveholding States. It 
is true that the policy of the several slaveholding 
States has vaciilated, from time to time, upon 
this subject—sometimes including and sometimes 
excluding the trade; but there has never been 
the slightest diversity of opinion as to the right— 
no departure from the great principle that every 
one of them has the power and authority to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slavery within their re- 
spective limits, if they choose to exercise it. 

Well, then, sir, I really do not think that this 
resolution, which proposes to abolish that trade, 
ought to be considered as a concession by either 
class of States to the other class. 1 think it should 
be regarded as an object acceptable to both, con- 
formable to the wishes and feelings of both; and 
yet, sir, in these times of fearful and alarming 
excitement—in these times when every night that 
I go to sleep, and every morning when I awake, 
it is with the apprehension of some new and ter- 
rible tidings upon this agitating subject—I have 
seen, sir, that in one of the neighboring States, 
amongst the various contingencies which are enn- 
merated, upon the happening of any one of which, 
delegates are to be sent to a famous convention 
to assemble in Nashville, in June next—amongst 
the substantive causes for which delegates are to 
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it is in the nature of all arbitrary power ; for }- 


which men can be carried by the indulgence of 
their passions? Why, sir, there has been no 
time in my public life—in which statement [ con- 
cur with what was said the other day by the hon- 
orable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. King]—there 
has been no time of my public life that I was not 
willing, for one, to codperate in any steps for the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I was willing to do so while the other 
portion of the District, south of the Potomac, re- 
mained attached ; and there is still less ground 
for objection now that that large portion of the 
District has been retroceded to Virginia, and 
when the motive or reason for concentrating 
slaves here in a depot, forthe purpose of transport- 
ing them to distant foreign markets, is lessened 
to the extent of the diminution of the territory, 
by the act of retrocession. Why should the 
slave traders who buy their slaves in Maryland 
or Virginia, come here with them, in order to 
transport them to New Orleans or other Southern 
markets? Why not transport them in the States 
in which they are purchased? Why should the 
feelings of those who are outraged by the scenes 
that are exhibited, by the cortéges which pass 
along our avenues, of manacled human beings— 
not collected in our own District, nor in our own 
neighborhood, but brought from distant portions 
of the neighboring States—why should the feel- 
ings of those who are outraged by such scenes— 
who are unable to contemplate such a spectacle 
without horror—why should they ‘be thus outra- 
ged by the continuance of a trade so exception- 
able, so detestable as this? Sir, it is a concession, 
I repeat, neither from one class of the States nor 
the other. It is an object upon which both of 
them, it seems to me, should readily unite, and 
which one set of States, as well as the other, should 
rejoice to adopt, inasmuch as it lessens, by one, the 
causes of irritation and discontent which exist as 
connected with this subject. 

Abolish the slave trade within the District of 
Columbia, reassert the doctrine of the resolution 
of 1838, that by an implied obligation, on the 
part of Congress, slavery ought not to be abolished 
within the District of Columbia, so long as it re- 
mains in the State of Maryland—reassert the 
principle of that resolution, and adopt the other 
measures proposed in these resolutions, or some 
other similar measures—for IT am not attached to 
anything as the production of my own mind, and 
am quite willing to adopt, instead, the better sug- 
gestions of anybody else—adopt these or similar 
measures, and [ venture to predict that. instead 
of the distractions and anxieties which now pre- 
vail, we shall have peace and quiet for thirty 
years hereafter, such as followed the disposition 
of the same exciting and unhappy subject after 
the Missouri Compromise. 

The next resolution, sir, is as follows : 


7. Resolved, That more effectual provision 
ought to be made by law, according to the require- 
ment of the Constitution, for the restitution and 
delivery of persons bound to service or labor in 
any State, who may escape into any other State or 
Territory of this Union. 

Well, Mr. President, upon this subject I go 
with him who goes furthest in the interpretation 
of that clause in the Constitution which relates 
to this subject. In my humble opinion, sir, that 
is a requirement by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, which is not limited in its operation to 
the Congress of the United States; but which ex- 
tends to every State in the Union, and to the of- 
ficers of every State in the Union. And I goone 
step further. It extends to every man in the 
Union, and devolves upon him the obligation to 
assist in the recovery of a fugitive slave from labor, 
who takes refuge in or escipes into one of the 
free States. And, sir, I maintain all this by a 
fair interpretation of the Constitution. The 
clause is as follows: 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due” 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that this 
clause in the Constitution is not amongst the enu- 
merated powers granted to Congress—where, if it 
had been placed, it might have been argued that 
Congress alone can legislate and carry it into ef- 
fect—but it is one of the general powers, or one 
of the general rights secured by this Constitu- 
tion or instrument, and it addresses itself to all 
who are bound by the Constitution of the United 
States. Now, sir, the officers of the General Gov- 
ernment are bound to take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States. All State of- 
ficers are required by the Constitution to take an 
oath to support it, and all men who love their 
country, and are obedient to its laws, are bound 
to assist in the execution of these laws, whether 
fundamental or derivative. I do not say, sir, that 
a private individual is obliged to make the tour 
of his whole State, in order to assist the owner 
of a slave to recover his property ; but I do say, 
if he is present when the owner of a slave is 
about to assert his rights and regain possession of 
his property, that he, that every man present, 
whether officer or agent of the State Govern- 
ments, or private individual, is bound to assist in 
the execution of the laws of their country. What 
is the provision? It is, that such fugitive “shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” I have al- 
ready remarked, in the course of debate upon the 
bill which is now pending upon this subject, that 
the terms used in regard to fugitives from crim- 
inal offences and fugitives from labor, are pre- 
cisely the same. The fugitive from justice is to 
be delivered up, and removed to the State having 
jurisdiction. ‘The fugitive from labor is tobe de 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service is due. Well, sir, has it ever been con- 
tended, by any State, that she is not bound to sur- 
render a fugitive from’ justice, upon the demand of 
the State from which he has fled? I think there 
have been some exceptions to the performance 
of this duty enjoined in the Constitution, but 
they have not denied the general right; and if 
they have refused, in any instance, to give upthe 
persons demanded, it has been upon some techni- 
cal or legal ground, not at all as questioning the 
general right to have the fugitive surrendered on 
the application to deliver him up, as enjoined by 
the Constitution. 

I think, Mr. President, that with regard to the 
object of this provision, there can be no doubt. 
It imposes an obligation upon the States—free or 
slaveholding—it imposes an obligation upon the 
officers of Governmeut, State or Federal—and I 
add, upon the people of the United States, under 
particular circumstances—to assist in the recov- 
ery and surrender of fugitite slaves from their 
masters. There has been some confusion, and I 
think, misconception, upon this subject, in conse- 
quence of a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 1 think that decision has 
been entirely misapprehended. There is a vast 
difference between imposing impediments, and af- 
fording facilities in the way of recovering the fu- 
gitive slave. The Supreme Court of the United 
States have only decided that the laws of imped- 
iment are unconstitutional. I know, sir, there 
are some general expressions in the opinions to 
which I have referred—the case of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania—that would seem to import other- 
wise ; but I think that when you come attentively 
to read the whole opinions pronounced by the 
Judges, and take the trouble that I have taken 
to converse with the Judges themselves, you will 
find that the whole extent of the authority that 
they intended to adopt was, that any laws of im- 
pediment enacted hy the States, were laws forbid- 
den by the provision of the Constitution to which 
I have referred, and that the General Govern- 
ment had no right to impose obligations upon the 
State officers that were not imposed by the au- 
thority of their own constitutional laws. Why, 
it is impossible! If the decision had been other- 
wise, it would have been extra-judicial. The 
Court has no right to decide whether the laws of 
facility were or were not unconstitutional. The 
only question before the Court wasupon the laws 
of impediment, passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. If they have gone beyond the 
case before them, to decide upon a case not before 
them, the decision is what lawyers call “obiter 
dictum,” and is not binding upon that Court itself, 
or upon any other tribunal. I say it is utterly 
impossible for that Court, with the case before 
them of the passage of a law by a State Legisla- 
ture, affording aid and assistance to the owner of 
the slave to get back his property again ; it is ut- 
terly impossible that that, or any other tribunal 
should pronounce the decision, that such aid and 
assistance rendered by the authorities of the State, 
under this provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, was unconstitutional and void. 
The Court has not said no; and even if they had 
said so, they would have transcended their au- 
thority, and gone beyond the case which was be- 
fore them. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that the existing 
laws for the recovery of fagitive slaves, and the 
restoration and delivering of them to their owners, 
being often inadetuate and ineffective, it is in- 
cumbent upon Congress— (and I hope that hereaf- 
ter, when a better state of feeling, when more har- 
mony and will prevails among the various 
parts of this Confederacy—I hope it will be regard- 
ed by the free States themselves as a part of their 
duty)—to assist in allaying this subject, so irrita- 
ting and disturbing to the peace of this Union. 
At all events, whether they do it or not, it is our 
duty to doit. Itis our duty to make the laws 
more effective ; and I will go with the furthest 
Senator from the South in this body, to make 
penal laws, to impose the heaviest sanctions upon 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, and the restora- 
tion of them to their owners. 

While upon this part of the subject, however, 
allow me to make one observation or two. I do 
not think that States, as States, are to be held 
responsible for all the misconduct of particular 
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are to be held responsible only when they act in 
their sovereign capacity. If there are a few per- 
sons indiscreet—mad, if you choose—fanatics, if 


you choose to call them so—who are for dissolv- 
ing this Union—(and we know there are some 
at the North who are for dissolving it, in conse- 
quence of the connection which exists between 


the free and slaveholding Stater)—I do not think 


that any State ought to be held responsible for 
the doctrines which they propagate, unless the 
State itself adopts those doctrines. 


The last resolution declares— 
8. Resolved, That Congress has no power to 


probibit or obstruct the trade in slaves ‘be- 


tween the slaveholding States; but that the ad- 
mission or exclusion of slaves brought from one 
into another of them, depends exclusively upon 
their own particular laws. 

This is a concession—not, I admit, of any real 
constitutional provision, but a concession of what 
is understood, | believe, by a great number at the 
North to be a constitutional provision—from the 
North to the South, if the resolution be adopted. 
Take away the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on that subject, and I know 
there is a great deul that might be said on both 
sides of the subject of the right of Congress to 
regulate the trade between the States. But I be- 
lieve the decision of the Supreme Court has been 
founded upon correct principies; and | hope it 
will forever put an end to the question whether 
Congress has or has not the power to regulate the 
slave trade between the different States. 

Such, Mr. President, is the series of resolutions 
which, with an earnest and anxious desire to pre- 
sent the olive branch to both parts of this dis- 
tracted and, at this moment, unhappy country, | 
thought it my duty to offer. . ; 

Sir, while [ was engaged in anxious considera. 
tion upon this subject, the idea of the Missouri 
Compromise, as it has been termed, came under 
my review, was considered by me, and finally re- 
jected, as in my judgment less worthy of the com- 
mon acceptance of both parties of this Union than 
the project which I offer to your consideration. 

Mr. President, before I enter into a particular 
examination, however, of that Missouri Compro- 
mise, | beg to be allowed to correct a great error, 
not merely in the Senate, but throughout the 
whole country, in respect to my agency in regard 
to the Missouri Compromise, or, rather, the line 
of 36° 30’, established by the agency of Congress. 
I do not know, Mr. President, whether anything 
has excited more surprise in my mind as to the 
rapidity with which important historical transac- 
tions are obliterated and pass out of the memory, 
than has the knowledge of the fact that I was 
everywhere considered the author of the line of 
36° 30', which was established upon the occasion 
of the admission of Missouri into the Union. 

Mr. President, it would take up too much time 
to go over the whole of that important era in the 
public affairs of this country. 1 shall not attempt 
it, although I have ample materials before me, 
derived froma careful and particular examination 
of the journals of both Houses. [ will not occupy 
your time by going into any detailed account of 
the whole transaction, but. 1 will content myself 
with stating that, so far from my having presented 
as a proposition the line of 36° 30 , upon the occa- 
sion of considering whether Missouri ought to be 
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admitted into the Union or not, it did not origi- 
nate in the House of which I wasa member. It 
originated in this body. Those who will cast 
their recollection back—and I am sure the honor- 


| able Senator from Missouri, more correctly per- 


haps than anybody else—must bring to recollec- 
tion the fact, that at the first Congress when the 
proposition was made to admit Missouri— or 
rather to permit her to hold a convention and to 
form a constitution, as preliminary to deciding 
whether she should be admitted into this Union— 
the bill fuiled by a disagreement between the two 
Houses; the House of Representatives insisting 
upon, and the Senate dissenting from, the provi- 
sion contained in the Ordinance of 1787; the 
House insisting upon the interdiction of slavery, 
and the Senate rejecting the propesition for the 
interdiction of slavery. The bill failed. It did 
not pass at that session of Congress. 

At the next session it was renewed ; and, at the 
time of its renewal, Maine was knocking at our 
door, also, to be admitted into the Union. In the 
Honse there was a majority for.a restriction of 
the admission of slavery; in the Senate a majority 
was opposed to any such restriction. In the Sen- 
ate, therefore, in order to carry through Missouri, 
a bill or provision for her admission, or rather 
authorizing her to determine the question of her 
admission, was coupled with the bill for the ad- 
mission of Maine. They were connected together, 
and the Senate said to the House, You want the 
bill for the admission of Maine passed ; you shall 
not have it, unless you take along with it the bill 
for the admission of Missouri also. There was a 
majority—not a very large one, but a very firm 
and decided majority—in the Senate for coupling 
them together. Well, sir, the bill went through 
all the usual stages of disagreement, and of com- 
mittees of conference: for there were two com- 
mittees of conference upon the occasion before the 
matter was finally settled. It was finally settled 
to disconnect the two bills; to admit Maine sep- 
arately, without any connection with Missouri, 
and to insert in the Missouri bill a clause which 
was inserted in the Senate of the United States— 
a clause which was proposed by Mr. Thomas, of 
Illinois, in the Senate. restricting the admission 
of slavery north of 36° 30’, and leaving the ques- 
tion open south of 36° 30’, either to admit or not 
to admit slavery. The bill was finally passed. 
The committee of conference of the two Houses 
recommended the detachment of the two bills, and 
the passage of the Missouri bill, with the clause 
of 36° 30’ in it. So it passed. So it went to Mis- 
souri. So, for a moment, it quieted the country. 
But the clause of 36° 30’, | repeat, you will find, 
sir, if you will take the trouble to look into the 
Journals, was, upon three or four different occa- 
sions, offered. Mr. Thomas, acting in every in- 
stance, presented the proposition of 36° 30'; and 
it was finally agreed to. But I take the occasion 
to say, that among those who agreed to that line 
were a majority of Southern members. My friend 
from Alabama, in the Senate, [Mr. King.] Mr. 
Pinkney from Maryland, and a majority of the 
Southern Senators, in this body, voted in favor of 
the line of 36° 30’; and a majority of Southern 
members in the other House, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Lawrence himself, voted also for that 
line. I have no doubt that I did also; but, as I was 
Speaker of the House, and as the journal does not 
show which way the Speaker votes, except in the 
cases of a tie, | am not able to tell, with certainty, 
how I actually did vote; but I have no earthly 
doubt that [I voted, in common with my other 
Southern friends, for the adoption of the line of 
36° 30. 

So the matter ended in 1820. During that year 
Missouri held a Convention, adopted a Constitu- 
tion, sent her Constitution, by her members, to 
Congress, to be admitted into the Union ; but she 
had inadvertently inserted into that Constitution 
@ provision to prevent the migration of free peo- 
ple of color into that State. She came here with 
the Constitution containing that provision ; and 
immediately Northern members took exception to 
it. The flame which had been repressed at the 
previous session, now burst out with redoubled 
force and violence throughout the whole Union. 
Legislative bodies all got in motion to keep out 
Missouri from the Union, in consequence of her 
interdiction of the admission of free people of 
color within her limits. 

I did not arrive at Washington, at that session, 
until January ; and when I got here, [ found both 
bodies completely paralyzed by the excitement 
which had been produced in the struggle to ad- 
mit or exclude Missouri from the Union, in con- 
sequence of that prohibition. Well, sir, | made 
an effort, first; in the House of Representatives, 
to settle it. i asked for a Committee of thirteen, 
and a Committee of thirteen was granted tome, 
representing all the old States of the Uuion. 
That committee met. I presented to that Com- 
mittee a resolution, which was adopted by it and 
reported to the House, not unlike the one to 
which I will presently call the attention of the 
Senate. We should have carried it through the 
House but for the votes of Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia, Mr. Edwards of North Carolina, and 
Mr. Burton of North Carolina—two, I think, of 
the three no longer living. Those three South- 
ern votes were all cast against the compromise 
proposed to the Committee of thirteen by myself, 
re Chairman of that Committee, and they defeat- 

it. 

In that manner things held for several days. 
The greatest anxiety prevailed. The country 
was unsettled; men were unhappy. There was 
a large majority in the House then—as I ho 
and trust there is now 8 large majority in Con- 
gress—in favor of the equitable accommodation 
and settlement of the question. I could have any 
collateral question passed which I pleased, except 
that when it came to the vote by ayes and noes, 
unfortunately—more unfortunately then than 
now, I hope, should there be occasion for it—there 
were but few Curtiuses and Leonidases, ready to 
risk themselves for the safety and honor of the 
country. But I endeavored to avail myself, as 
much as I could, of the good feeling that prevail- 
ed; and after some days had elapsed, I brought 
forward another proposition, and a new one, per- 
fectly unpracticed upon in the country, before or 
since, so far as I know. I proposed a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses; that of the House con- 
sisted of 23 members ; that of the Senate of—I do 
not recollect precisely how many, but of a proper 
number, to meet the committee of the House; 
and that this committee be appointed by ballot. 
At that time Mr. Taylor of New York was in 
the chair, and Mr. Taylor had been the very man 
who had first p the restriction upon Mis- 
souri, that she should only be admitted under the 
provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. 
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posed, therefore, that the committee should bv 
chosen by ballot. Well, sir, my motion was car. 


ried by a large majority, and members came to 
me from all quarters of the House, asking—W ho, 
Mr. Clay, do you want to serve with you wpon 
that committee? 1 venture to say that there 
happened upon that occasion what would hardly 
happen again; eighteen of the twonty-three were 
elected upon the first ballot, and of the remain- 
ing five, having the largest number of votes, but 
not a majority, they were the five upon my list. 
I moved to dispense with further balloting, and 
to take those five gentlemen had received the 
greatest number of votes, with the eighteen ac- 
tually elected, to compose the committee of twen 

ty-three. One or two gentlemen—Mr. Liver- 
more of New Hampshire, and one or two other 
gentlemen, declined, and very much to my regret, 
and somewhat to my annoyance, the lamented Mr. 
Randolph and one other gentleman were placed in 
their situation. | forget whether that was done by 
ballot or by the Speaker. The Senate immedi- 
ately agreed to the proposition, and appointed its 
committee. 

We met. It wasin this Hall, upon the Sab- 
bath day, within two or three days of the close 
of the session, when the whole nation was listen- 
ing with breathless anxiety for some final and 
healing measure upon that distracting subject. 
We met here, and upon that day. The moment 
we met, Mr. Randolph made a suggestion which 
I knew would be attended with the greatest em- 
barrassment and difficulty. He contended that 
when the two committees of the two Houses met 
together, the chairman of the committee of the 
House, who was myself, had a right to preside. He 
was about insisting at some length upon that propo- 
sition, that the chairman of the committee of the 
House should preside over both committees when 
blended together—should be the presiding officer 
of both. I instantly opposed, however, this plan, 
and stated that I did not consider this the proper 
mode, but I thought that the chairman of the 
commiitee of each House should preside over his 
own Committee; aad when the committee of either 
branch had adopted a proposition, it should be 
submitted to the committee of the other branch; 
and if they also agreed to it, then it should be 
reported back to the two Houses with the recom- 
mendation of both committees. That mode was 
agreed upon, and Mr. Holmes, I think it was, from 
Maine, presided over the committee of the Senate. 
I—if I could be said to preside at all, when I took 
a more active part in the chair than I could have 
well taken out of it; and when, as at this session, 
I was thought to manifest a desire rather to take 
too much lead—presided over the committee of 
the House. I brought forward the proposition 
which I will read presently, and I appealed to 
the members of the committee, if I may use the 
expression. Now, gentlemen, said |, we do not 
want a proposition carried here by a small major- 
ity, thereupon voted to the House, and rejected. 
lam for something practical, something conclu- 
sive, something decisive upon the question. How 
will you vote, Mr. A.?_ How will you vote, Mr. 
B.? Hgw will you vote, Mr. C.?. I appealed 
in that®vay to the gentlemen of the North. To 
my very great happiness, a sufficient number of 
them responded affirmatively to my question 
whether they would vote for this proposition, to 
enable me to be confident that, if they gontinued 
to vote in that way—of which I had not a parti- 
cle of doubt—in the House we should carry the 
proposition. Accordingly, that proposition hav- 
ing been agreed upon by both committees. was 
reported by us to our respective Houses, where 
it was finally adopted. 

Now, sir, I want to call “your attention to this 
period of our history, and to the transactions 
during the progress of this discussion in Con- 
gress. During the discussions in the House, 
from day to day and from night to night—for they 
frequently ran into the night—we, who were for 
admitting Missouri into the Union, said to our 
brethren from the North—Why, gentlemen, if 
there be any provision in that Constitution of 
Missouri which is repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States, it is a nullity. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, by virtue of its 
own operation, vindicates itself. There is not a 
tribunal upon earth, if the question should he 
brought before them, but would pronounce the 
Constitution of the United States paramount, anc 
must pronounce as invalid any repugnant provi- 
sion in the Constitution of Missouri. Sir, that 
argument was turned and twisted, and used in 
every possible variety of form, but all was in vain. 
An inflexible majority stuck out to the last 
against the admission of Missouri, until the reso- 
lution was offered and passed. 

Mr. Underwood, at the request of Mr. Clay, 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolution providing for the admission of the State of Mis- 
souri into the Union on a certain condition. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Missouri shall be admitted into 
this Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever, upon the funda- 
mental condition, that the fourth clause of the 
twenty-sixth section of the third article of the 
Constitution, submitted on the part of said State 
to Congress, shall never be construed to author- 
ize the passage of any law, and that no law shall 
be passed, in conformity¥ thereto, by which any 
citizen, of either of the States in this Union, shall 
be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such citizen is 
entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States: Provided, That the Legislature of the said 
State, by a solemn public act, shall declare the 
assent of the said State to the said fundamental 
condition, and shall transmit to the President of 
the United States, on or before the fourth Mon- 
day in November next, an authentic copy of the 
said act; upon the receipt whereo’, the President 
by proclamation shall announce the fact ; where- 
upon, and without any further proceeding on the 
part of Congress, the admission of the said State 
into this Union shall be considered as complete. 

[Approved, March 2, 1821.] 


Mr. Clay resumed. There is the resolution, 
sir, and you see it is precisely as I stated. After 
all this excitement throughout the country had 
reached to such an alarming point that the Union 
itself was supposed to be in the most imminent 
peril and danger, all parties were satisfied with 
a declaration of an incontestable principle of con- 
stitutional law, that when the Constitution of a 
State is violative in its provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Constitution of 
the United States is to be paramount, and the Con- 
stitution of the State in that particular is a nullity 
and void. That was all. They wanted some- 
thing for a justification of the course which they 
took. There is a great deal of language there of 
a high-sounding character—it shall be a funda- 
mental act—it shall be a solemn and an authen- 
tic act—but at last, when you come to strip it of 
all its verbiage, it is nothing more than, the prin- 
ciple | have announced of the paramount char- 
acter of the Constitution of the United States 
over any local Constitution of any one of the 
States of this Union. 

Now, sir, when I came to consider the subject. 
and to compare the provisions of the line of 36° 
30' the Missouri compromise line—with the plan 
which I have proposed for the accommodation of 
this question, said I to myself, if I offer the line 
of 36° 30’ to interdict the question of slavery 
north of it, and to leave it unsettled and open 
south of it, I offer that which is illusory to the 
South—I offer that which will deceive them, if 
they suppose that slavery will be received south 
of that line. It is better for them—I said to my- 
self—it is better for the South that there should 
be non-action as to slavery, both north and south 
of the line—far better that there should be non- 
action both sides of the line than that thereshould 
be action by the irfterdiction on the one side, 
withvut uction for the admission upon the other 
side of the line. Is it not so? What is there 
gained by the South if the Missouri line is extend- 
ed to the Pacific, with the interdiction of slavery 
north of it? Why, sir, the very argument which 
has been most often and most seriously urged by 
the South has been this: we do not want Congress 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery at all; you 
ought not to touch it. You have no power over 
it. I do not concur, as is well known from what I 
have said upon that question, in this view of the 
subject ; but that is the Southern argument. We 
do not want you, say they, to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery. Butif you adopt the Missouri 
line, and thus interdict slavery north of that line, 
you do legislate upon the subject of slavery, and 
you legislate for its restriction, without a corres- 
ponding equivalent of legislation seuth of that 
line for is admission ; for | insist that if there be 
legislation interdicting slavery north of the line, 
then the principles of equality would require that 
there should be legislation admitting slavery south 
of the line. 

Sir, I have said that I never could vote for it 
myself, and I repeat that I never can, and never 
will vote, and no earthly power will ever make me 
vote, to spread slavery over territory where it 
does not exist. Still, if there be a majority who 
are for interdicitng slavery north of the line, 
there onght to be a majority, if justice is done to 
the South, to admit slavery south of the line. 
And if there be a rear | to accomplish both of 
these purposes, although I cannot concur in their 
action, I shall be one of the last to create any 
disturbance; I shall be one of the first to ac- 
quiesce in that legislation, although itis contrary 
to my own judgment and to my own conscience. 

Sir, this Union is threatened with subversion. 
I wanted, Mr. President, to take a very rapid 
glance at the course of public measures in this 
Union presently. I wanted, however, before I 
did that, to ask the Senate to look back upon the 
career which this country has run, from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution down to the present day. 
Was there ever a nation upon which the sun of 
Heaven has shone, which has exhibited so much 
of prosperity as our own? 





[SEE SECOND Pace]. 





NEWSPAPER AND COMMISSION AGENCY, 
B. HALL, Letter H, Aroostook county, Maine, Agent 
« fur Godey's Lady's Book, Grahaw’s, sartain’s, and Pe- 
tersou’s Lady’s National Magazines, National Pictorial Li- 
brary, Sears’s Pictorial Magazine, Phrenological and Water 
Cure Journals, Scientific American, Boston Museum, Yan- 
kee Biade, Chronotype, Portland Transcript, Olive Branch, 
Rambler, National Era, Tharsday Sketcher, New England 
Washingtonian, Cabinet and Atheneum, Jeffersonian, Pis- 
cataguie Observer, &e. 
Subscriptions received and promptly forwarded for any 
other newspaper or periodical in the Union. Feb. 4—ly 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa atreet; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
or 5S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertsing, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is «lso agent for the Nationul Era. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
HE Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 
tain ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en 
gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 
human body, with tamiliar explanations, easily to be under- 
stood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and Longevi- 
ty, has now been before the public several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen ‘Thousand eopies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathie practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Ye Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
8iX Or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 
lo reform and perfect ourselves and our race, ia the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and hence fuily expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, Htlustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza 
tiou and character of some distinguished pei sonage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognemy and the Temperamen‘s 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 429 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Noy. 15—3m 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 


eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N.J., and receutiy of the Round Hill Ketreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built express!y for a Water Cure 
Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest qua’ily. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nu- 
merous and astonishicg cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who willcertify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment 
“Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold seavon, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the Europesn plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathie establishment. 

Parseville is about uine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
euterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
lhere are churches and schvo!s in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TeRMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dolars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l other charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra acoommodati-n, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treitment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each appiicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distance can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamveL Weep, Secretary, 5S 





South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr DexterR,on the 
premi¢es, 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 





. BENNETI’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon graphic art ever prvdu- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet. pictures, measuring eleven by fourteen inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 





specimens. N.S. BENNETI 
Jan. 3l—ly 
THE NEW GRAEFENBERG WATER CURE 


REPORTER 

S pnblished monthly, cuntaining thirtv-two large octavo 

pages, devoted to the dissemiuation of the principles of 
life, healthard true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, «nd scientffically, the princ‘ples and 
processes of HyDROPATHY. - 

Fienry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contrvintors. 

N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 

S. O. Gleason, M. D , Glenhaven Water Cure, NY. 

O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 

P. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure, 

We 

T. T. Seelye, M. D , Cleveland Water Cure, O. x 

C. C. Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 

K. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 


One copy, one year - : : - - $l 00 
Five copies, one year - oe - += 400 
Ten copies,one year - - - +- * 600 

- 1000 


Twenty copies, one year - : 

Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 

New York. Jan. 31—3mn 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 

CL DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 

/ Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. ee 

Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oo- 
tober 

Circuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 

o<g~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the firat day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES, 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oi Olvth, aud Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one dour below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces cf Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oi] Cloths 
Mats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 

OF Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetinge 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 

March 15.—lam12t 








ELIHU BURRITT'S NEWSPAPER, 

THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN; Elihu Burritt, Proprietor 

Kditers—Elihn Burritt; Thomas Drew jr Regular 

Foreign Correspondents—Kdmund Fry, London; J.B. Syme, 
Edinburgh; Ernest Lacan, Paris. 

The Seventh Volume of this large and popular Family 
Newspaper commenced on the first of January. 1850. Terms, 
one dollar and fifty cents per annum, invariably in advance. 
Four copies for five doliars 

The Citizen is the organ of no party or sect, but expresses 
freely the sentiments of its edttors upon all the great re- 
formatory questions of the day. Sympathizing with all the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence, it speaks against 
all war in the spirit of peace. It speaks for the slave, as a 
brother bound; and for the abilition of all institutions and 
enstoms which do not respect the image of God and a human 
brothe’, in every man, of whatever cline, color, or condition 
of humanity. All orders should be post paid, and directed 
to either of the Editors, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Jan. 3—eo%t 

PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office; Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 


tly prepared and attended to. 
ae aed "7 S. A. PEUGH, Washington D.C 








NEW YORK READING a: - 4 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office an' 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, # all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodic ub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
tion. 
inPre National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 


Friday mo! ¥ 
purchased every PTiCOy ULIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 


Nov. 11. 
BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 








between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 





Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- | 

















a VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
_ aoe THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
a i on _— the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. Rk. 
~ tings, on. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexican War, its origin and objects. B i 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents, a 
Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The gec a 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel f a « 
neat cloth binding, $1. 
_Narrative of the Life of Wi 
gitive Slave; written by himself, 
thonsand. Price 25 cents. 
Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: 
ee in a2 individual experience as a ( 
aMan. By Henry C. Wright. “There ig pr i 
: ; . rl - 
tory; only biography.”—2. Emerson. Price $1 v 
The above works are just published and for I 


, , a collec- 
jel P. Rogers. Price, in 


iam W. Brown, a Fu- 
Complete edition—teuth 


Human Life, illus- 
hild, a Youth, and 


sale by 


_ Sept. 27.—6m __BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. Boston 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attraciive journal for Youth, edited hy 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency fay the National Fra,'25 Cornhill 
iy pt 50 cents a year; de.ivered in Boston, free of 
ostage, 75 cents. GEORGE W HH 
res 8B jKORGE W. LIGH, 


25 Cornhill. Boston, 


SPRING DALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MP HIS Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, cight miles west ot Lees 
burg, and two m¥es south of the stage roa 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the I8ch of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Kleventh month, (November. ) 

The branches taught are—Keading, Writing, Arithmetic 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keepin : 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Aloe. 
bra, Khetogic, the French Language, Drawing, Painti; 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astro 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire « 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are 8100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. ‘The only extra charves 
are 5() cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons and the same for draw ing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri 
ces, When required 


1 leading from 


in 
tex 


Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will he conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directs a 
to Purcel’s Store. 

Dee. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, aiso for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 
e LARD FOR OIL. 
ARLE WANTED.—Casb paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi} Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut. Cincinnati 0 
FIR E-PROOF CHESTS, / 
prcens Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 





will stand more fire than ar y othere made in this eoun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Cham)er Iron Chec ta 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way ‘ 
at very low prices. Siate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filtera. 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. : EVANS & WATSON, | 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Conntry Merchants are invited to eal) and ex 


, : amine 
for themaelver, hefore purchasing elsewhere eb. t. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY ’ 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by * xpress, and is delivered by carriers in #ny part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postuye ; single 
copies, 81X and a quarter centa 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lit 
erty Mover ent, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must Le decided 

Subscriptions and renewals resnectfully rolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO, W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill 

TO INVENTORS, 
HE subscribers offer their services tu persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun 
tries ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanica, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employvrs, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. — 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence ot theircompetence and integrity, they would 


reapectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street,opposite the Patent Office. 
P.H. WATSON 
June 7. E. S. RENWICK 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & Co. 
fashington, DC, 


bY gromeny in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States beugbt 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, ANP BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittance: 
promptly made, in baltimure, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

7 COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorabie terms. 

j EXCHANGE, 

Bills of exchange and bank checks on moet of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rstes. 

&3~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 

Nov. 15—tf 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
pm y B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platte new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession. of all kinds pure- 
tnally attended to. Jan. 28 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Statee 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
—_ Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 


NOTICE, 
Beene pte oh and others desiring te communi- 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 


and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New York, my pres- 
ent post office address. J. C. HARRINGTON. 
Nov. 29. 
GREAT IMPROV EMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 


This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finish ed 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 


known, nut excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in eommon use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is difler- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the eub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Masa. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODRURY, 


May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mars. 





OF The above Planing Machine has heen thoronghly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of Inmber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
an the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Dunean Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STR WAKT & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Ulinois 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FORK 1550, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York 

at the following prices: 

For one thousandcopies = - 

For one hundred copies - 

For one dozen copies - - 

For a single copy - - - ° © 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand js put at a trifle above the actual cost, in tlhe 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co vperation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorongh circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thonsand will be 
promptly executed, and shonld state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity 

Orders should invariably be accompanied, by the cash 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 
DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H.MUSSEY, M.D 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Towa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked =4 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and ‘“ Not Collectable,’ phe 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, ede a 
Five years’ experience has given bim confidence; h ™ 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar as collections are mote, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, b iees - 
strnetions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 
Dee. 20. 4 - 


° ° » $20.08 
$ 

° 2.50 

. - ° Af} 
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Sept. 20.—tf 











; MEDICAL CARD. . 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D.,€ street, next to the °°) 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. hycen 





JOHN W. NORTH, _ 
TTORNEY and Counsellor #t Law, and an lent 
A Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory: 
Oct. 1lL—y - 
COMMISSION STORE. ra 
. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, ==‘ Deo. 23." 
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